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th Gudependert, 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 
OF ENGLAND. 





BY REV. EDWARD BEECHER, DD. 


Ne. D.—THE LINE OF DEPENSE. 

Ix the general outline of this controversy already 
given, it was stated that whilst The North British 
and The Quarterly Reviews took ground against the 
Essayists, The Edinburgh Review appeared in 
their defense. The article devoted to this purpose 
we have said was ascribed to the celebrated Prof. 
Stanley of the University of Oxford. It is essen- 
tial to a thorough understanding of the controversy 
that we should state the leading position assumed 
im behalf of the Essayists in this article of The 
Edinburgh. Review, not to say that equity 
toward them demands a general and impartial pre- 
sentation of the line of defense pursued by their 
advocate. © 

The fundamental position of The Review is that 

the great and combined movement, of which an 
outline has been given, and which seemed to create 
a strong presumption against them, Was not in 
reality a dignified and intelligent resistance of 
dangerous error, and defense of imperiled truth, but 
simply a blind religious panic, or excited popular 
frenzy. To prepare the way for a belief of the 
pessibility or probability of such an occurrence in 
sueh a range of mind, The Edinburgh Review 
epens the article by a brief sketeh of similar 
preceding panics, beginving at Athens, and 
eoming down to modern times. He specifies 
“the wild alarm which pervaded the aca- 
demieal and ecclesiastical world in 1834, at the 
prospect of the admission of Dissenters to the 
wniversities, which deprived the greatest college in 
Cambridge of the services of her moat illustrious 
seholar and teacher ;” also “ the consternation occa- 
sion by the schemes for Charch Reform which 
agitated the public mind from 1833 to 1836, and 
almost drove from his position the most eminent 
school-master of our times;” also “the religious 
terror which in 1839 drew forth the House of Peers 
in a stately procession to Buckingham Palace, to 
protest cgainst the scheme of education now uni- 
versally recognized by church and state ;” also, 
“the two Hampden Controversies of 1836 and 
1847, which, but for the firmness of the prime 
minister of the day, would have succeeded in ex- 
eluding first from the chair of divinity at Oxford,and 
then from the Episcopal throne of Hereford, one of 
the most conservative bishops of the present bench ;” 
also, “the Gorham controversy, which threatened 
to expel first one section, and then the other, of the 
two main sections of the clergy from the pale of the 
Establishment in 1850 ;” also, “the panic of the 
Papal aggression in 1851, when grave and courily 
dignitaries lost their heads on public platforms, 
when bishops and chapters were deluged with 
addresses, and responded with unanimous protests 
against the Pastoral of the Fiaminian Gate.” In 
view of these specifications, he then thus preceeds: 
“ Every one of our readers, on looking back to the 
journals, periodicals, and placards of the time, will 
seo how ‘n each of these cases the Chureh of Eng- 
land, if not Christianity itself, was deciared to be 
shaken to its foundations. He may thankfully re- 
fleet that from each successive conflict, both the 
Church and the Christian religion have emerged, 
certainly not destroyed, in most cases purified and 
strengthened.” 

The way being thus prepared, and a presump- 
tion created favorable to his position, The Review 
proceeds to prove that the present great controver- 
sial excitement is only another case of a similar 
panic, at the same time entering his protest against 
the inference that he “ regaras it with indifference 
or levity.” “In most of the panics at which we 
have glanced, there was a serious as well as a 
trivial side of the agitation.” ‘ The Bampton Lec- 
tures of Dr. Hampden were not what they were re- 
presented to be. But they indicated a change in 
the relations of dogmatic theology to religion, which 
has since that time become a recognized and ac- 
eomplished fact. The Papal Aggression was a 
mere flourish of Italian rhetoric. But the general 
reaction of a large part of the religious sentiment of 
England and of Europe toward Rome was un- 
doubted.” 

So, he implies that, though the charges against 
the Essayists of atheism and of an attempted sub- 
version of the Bible and of Christianity may be 
baeeless, yet there may be in their work the ele- 
ments of a great revolution of current popular 
views, as to both. 

How much this involves, coming from Stanley, a 
scholar of Dr. Arnold, may be inferred from a pas- 
sage in Baden Powell’s Order of Nature, in which 
he illustrates the progress of geological knowledge 
by what he calls the deeply instructive narrative 
of Prof. F. W. Newman, in his Phases of Faith ; 
“who relates his surprise, at an early stage of his 
progress, on hearing Dr. Arnold declare the narra- 
tive of the deluge to be mythical, and the Mosaic cos- 


. mogony to be of no real importance to the Christian 


faith.” Powell then adds, “Indeed, in the existing 
state of opinions, from the extensive consequences 
entailed, affecting the entire popular conception of 
the design and application of Scripture, the diffusion 
ef such views must eventually create an epoch in 
theology hardly less marked than that of the Refor- 
mation.” 

When we recall the relations of Dr. Arnold to 
the leaders of the present movement, and also 
the fact that Baden Powell is one of the celebrated 
Seven, we can easily see how suggestive and deeply 
significant is such a statement. 

How, then, according to the Reviewer, was the 
paniecreated? Not by anything really in the book. 
There was no atheism, no hostility to Christianity, 
and no conspiracy. The writers were mostly un- 
acquainted with each other. The order of their 
pieces was accidental. The scheme of a liberal 
Theological Review had been discussed for years 
before by Dr. Arnold and Archdeacon Hare, “to 
make (among other things) some beginnings of 
Biblical Criticism, which, as far as relates to the Old 
Testament, was in England almost non-existent.” 
This scheme fructified in the present volume. It 
was varied in character and unequal in execution. 
“It was read at once by those students who took 
interest either in the subjects or the writers of the 
respective essays ; and a few notices of it, contain- 
ing the usual mild admixture of praise and blame, 
appeared in some of the weekly journals. So 
passed the spring and summer (of 1860). No 
sound of alarm broke the peace either of the un 
bi i of a Church.” 

©, then, did break the peace of the nation, and 
agitated the elements of human society, causing 
wild confusion andalarm? The Edinburgh Review 
feels some delicacy at first in answering this ques- 
tion, but in due time becomes sufficiently explicit : 

“It was not till the close of autumn that there 
was heard from an unexpected quarter the first 
muttering of 2 coming whirlwind. It is not our 
practice to allude directly to our contemporaries. 
But on the present occasion the justice of history 
requires that we should, in more than one instance, 
break through thisrule. In a well-known Review, 
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and political, (i. ¢., The Westminster,) an article 
appeared, on which we do not hesitate to fasten the 
main responsibility of the whole subsequent agita- 
hen. 

The coincidence of thie view of the origin of the 
explosion, with thatalready given by us, is apparent. 
At the same time, it is not true that the article of 
The North British Review, that preceded that of 
The Westminster, had contained a “ mild admix- 
ture of praise and blame.” It was decidedly and 
radically antagonistic. Still it produced no gen- 
eral excitement. No deubt ihe article of The West- 
minster caused the explosion. Why? Because it 
was true? No! replies The Edinburgh Review, 
but because it was false aud slanderous, and yet 
exactly adapted to create excitement and alarm. 
Hear how, all reserve being laid aside, he makes the 
following deadly onset against the author of the 
offending article : 

“It evidently proceeded from the hend of a writer 
who, whilst retaining a certain amount of religious 
sentiment, repudiated all belief in Christian Reve- 
lation, and who comtined with profound ignorance 
of nearly all that had been written on the questions 
at issue, an almost fanatical desire to inveigle those 
who stood on more secure positions to the narrow 
ledge of the precipice, on the midway of which he 
himself was standing. In an argument, not desti- 
tute of pathos or ability, but poisoned by a sinister 
intention too transparent to have escaped the notice 
of any but those who weze willingly deceived, the 
Reviewer first parodied the book by exaggeration, 
by amplitication, by suppression, by making every 
writer responsible for wat every other writer had 
said or not said, either ou the subjects discussed or 
not discussed, and then raised a cry of miagled 
exultation and remonstrance to the phantasm which 
he had conjured up,— of exaltation at the supposed 
novelty of what he was pleased to call a system of 
Neo-Christianity ; of plaintive remonstrance at the 
reluctance of the writers to abandon all the traths 
which they most cherished, in order to adopt the 
mixture of Paganism and Catholicism in which the 
followers of M. Comte have found refuge. We 
know not what results the writer expected from 
this measure. Not by such acts, he may be well 
assured, not by such presuinptuous ignorance, not 
by such unscrupulous misrepresentation, not by 
such malignant insinuations, will the wise or noble- 
minded of any communion be tempted to surrender 
their belief in the justice and mercy of the Hebrew 
Prophets, the love and faith of the Christian Apos- 
tles.” 

Such is in substanee the defense. It is essen- 
tially a charge of criminal misrepresentation 
of the Essayists against The Westminster Re- 
view, and also a charge of conscious or un- 
conscious delusion caused by it, or by the 
panic which it excited against the other assailants 
of the Essayists, especially those who demanded 
their deposition from their offices in the English 
Church. The progress of this delusion, or worse 
than delusion, is thus given, through “the parti- 
sans of the two chief theological schools in the 
country,” who “ caught up and eagerly echoed the 
note of the infidel journal.” The organization of 
the opponents of the book is traced to the occasion 
of an assembling of clergy and laity at Oxford for 
the election of a professor. The voice of this com- 
bination was soon heard in the article in T’he 
Quarterly, “which ¢isplayed or affected the most 
astonishing ign e of all that had passed in the- 
ological literature in this and other countries since 
the beginning of this century.” 

Then, “ mectings of tlergy were held to condemn 
the book, which most of them had never read. 
Preachers rising from a Saturday’s perusal of The 
Quarterly, denounced the writers the next mora- 
iug from the pulpit as atheists.” “ Extracts were 
cirewlated, so framed or so prefaced as entirely to 
conceal the real purpose of the writers—ofien 
exactly inverting their meaning, often quoting 
passages of undoubted truth precisely as the devil 
quoted Scripture, for the sake of giving them some 
wicked and heretical signification.” Through 
class after class of society the panic spread, tul 
the excitement was universal and intense. “Ssven 
infidels in the disguise of clergymen, asserting 
that the Bible was a fable, denying the truth of 
Christianity and the existence of God,—this was 
the portent which was supposed to have appeared.” 
Still the Bishops had not as yet been shaken. Bat 
at last they, too, gave way before the tromendous 
power of the panic. First individual Episcopal 
anathemas arose—and then a joint Episeopal let- 
ter was issued. This is characterized with the 
utmost severity, as papal, menacing, persecuting, 
and yet devoid of distinct specifications of offence, 
as demanding the deposition of clergymen without 
precise charges against any of them, and as offend- 
ing in divers other respects. Next the Convoca- 
tion followed the jead of the Bishops ; and lastly, a 
memorial signed By 10,000 clergy, five deans, three 
heads of colleges), and three professors, condemn- 
ing extracts fromthe book, was presented at Lam- 
beth. The only|serious consequence of all this 
excitement. hith has been, according, to the 
Reviewer, to ine the sale of this book. 

Such is the groynd ofthedefense. It admits that 
in the beok there fnay be elements of a great religi- 
ous revolution, byt it denies the charge of atheism, 
as well as of hoftility to the Bible and Christian- 
ity, and ascribes}the Belief of such charges to a 
baseless panic, @riginating from inexcusable and 
malignant misrepresentation. Of course thorough 
proof is needed to make good a defense so deeply 
yplicating the religious community of England 
and their leaders. Such proof the Reviewer pro- 
feasses to give in the rest of the article. Of the 
reality and danger of baseless, unreasoning religi- 
ous panics, no student of history can doubt. We 
will endeavor irepartially to inquire whether this 
great controversy ought to be so regarded, begianing 
first with the charge of atheism, and then proceed- 
ing that of hostility to the Bible and to Christi- 
anity. . 


THE THKEE LILIES OF MARY. 


ALL good ts smile at the absurd and 
puerile dogma of the perpetual virginity of the 
Mother of Christ. But as Milton, stanch Dissenter 
.as he was, could sing in praise of the old minsters, 

“With soried windows richly dight,” 
80 may we, withqut damage to our orthodoxy, enjoy 
the esthetic beauty of the following little legend. 
It might have been dreamed by Fra Angelico, as he 
lay betwixt sleep and waking, on a rustic bench in 
the garden of San Marco. ° 


A quiet, gentle brother was St. gidius, gardener 
of the Convent of Our Lady. To tend his flowers, 
to give them sun and air in due measure, to refresh 
their roots from crystal spring, and to train 
them up into a t beauty which should speak 
the praise of the was his pious thought by 
day and by night. For to him flowers were not 
mere i gifted with grace and 
color to please the careless eye, but were images 
and revelations of heavenly things to edify the 












heart. So his became to him a cell for 
meditation, 8 prayer and praise ; and he 
pored over his bl beds as overa rich breviary 
or costly missal, pages were written and 
adorned by the God himself. And thus it 
came to pass that jus attained to a mar- 
velous knowledge of the truths which the Lord has 
taught by flowers, and was ever ready with apt 
and edifyingi tions of them to his brethren. 
When the passion- flower opened its mystic blossom, 
he bede them remember that the cruel cross, the 





paeeaeee, ond the nails, had become the center of 
the flewer of life. In the crimson tips of the rose- 
} 





buds, he saw the bloody drops drawn from the 


Savier’s brow by the crown of thorns. When the 
auriculas, and hyacinths, and all the gay variety 
of summer flowers smiled in their seemly knots and 
rows, he called them the bright angel-bands, wait- 
ing in the courts of heaven, clad in their shining 
robes of joy, and with every motion shaking in- 
cense from their wings. 

But the lily, as the spotless image of the Blessed 
Virgin, was to Egidius the fairest and holiest of 
all the flowers ; and never did he pase one, with 
its pure white cup meekly drooping from the slea- 
der stalk, but he bowed his head and murmured 
softly to himself, Ave Maria gratia plena! 

One day as he was working and masing in his 
garden, there came to him a monk with a worn 
and troubled air, which seemed to ask for couase! 
and consolation. “ What aileth thee, my brother ?” 
inquires the mil dsaint. “ Woe is me!” returned 
the other, “ my soul is affiicted with doubts respeet- 
ing the perpetual virginity of our Biessed Lady.” 
Horror-struck at so blasphemous a thought, -£i- 
dius trembled and grew pale, and for a moment 
stood in speechless dismay. The next, faith tri- 
umphed ; he seized his porter’s staff, and traced 
with it in the gravelly path these words : 

Virgin before the Christ-night. 

And lo! out of the word virgin springs up 2 
pure white lily. ® 

He writes again : 

Virgin in the Christ-nighi. 

And out of the word virgin springs up a second 
lily. 

Once more he writes : 

Virgin after the Christ-night. 

And out of the word virgin springs up a third 
lily. 

Pure as snow, fresh as morning, stood the 
three virgin flowers in the sandy pathway. “ Be- 
hold,” said St Agidius, “ Our Lady herself makes 
thee answer !” 

The doubting brother looked, and his heart 
returned to its trust; and with bowed head and 
tearful eyes he stele back into his cell to pray. 

* Evsesia. 


THE UNION THAT IS TO BE. 





BY HORACE GREELEY. 

We have not finished oyr great struggle. We 
are not yet so near the end that any prudent man 
will care to rush into prophecy as to what that 
end precisely must be. Nevertheless, through the 
haze which dime the future, certain great land- 
marks loom out in unmistakable solidity. And 
these are of them : 

1. The past cannot be recalled. History does 
not repeat its great eras nor its great events. The 
Union may be saved or lost—it can be saved; it 
should not be lost—but “ the Union as it was” is a 
thing of the past. Whatever the fature may have 
in store for us, the reassembling of Jefierson Davis 
and William H. Seward, John B. Floyd and 
Charles Sumner, Salmon P. Chase and Judah 
P. Benjamin, Anson Burlingame and Lawrence 
M. Keitt, under the same roof, peacefully to de- 
bate and decide on the affairs of their common 
country, is a moral impossibility. Either the 
Hammonds and Toombses have ceased for ever to 
direct the policy of our Republic, or the Wilmots 
and Wades are on the verge of vigorous and final 
exclusion from power. The siruggle which has 
been transferred from the forum to the field cannot 
be restored to the former arena. It must be de- 
cided where it now is, and for ever. 

II. The term ‘Compromise’ cannot conceal the 
real nature of the transaction whereby the Repub- 
lic shall be surrendered to the control of the trai- 
tors who have waded through seas of blood for its 
destruction. When Missouri was admitted as a 
Slave State, to her own and the Nation’s lasting 
injury, the Slave Power said, “It shall be so, or 
the Union shall perish!” So in 1850, the Slave 
Power said, “California shall not be admitted as a 
Free State without equivalent concessions to 
Slavery : if it is, the Union shall be shivered !”— 
and in either case the quailing of the Free States 
before the menace was termed a Compromise. 
But if the Nation should now buy back the rebels 
to lip-loyalty by new prostrations before the 
bloody Moloch of the South, the whole world 
would see that we had succumbed to slaveholding 
treason, and would cry shame at our abasement. 

IlI. The Slave Pewer does not want to be con- 
ciliated. It does not choose to be bought up. It 
intensely hates its consistent adversaries in the 
Free States as fanatics; it still more intensely 
loathes its late allies and champions among us as 
dissemblers and hypocrites. We whom it stigma- 
tizes as Abolitionists have not deceived and dis- 
appointed it as have our neighbors in whom it 
formerly trusted. They had so often assured it 
that, in case of a collision between its votaries and 
“the fanatics,” their treasure and blood should be 
poured out in opposition to the latter, that they did 
confidently expect by the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter to revolutionize and divide the North as 
well as electrify and unite the South. The failure 
of that calculation has left them quiie as deeply 
embittered against the Conservatives whose 
goods they bought on credit and never paid for, 
and who were till last year their dear friends, as 
against the Radicals whom they always openly 
detested. It is a question whether they do not 
now deprecate reunion with the former quite as 
much as with the latter. The dominant influence 
at the South prefers undisputed dominion in the 
Slave States to a disputed and precarious ascend- 
ency over the whole Union. It regards the whole 
civilized world as hostile to Slavery, and gloomily 
interprets the championship of its Northern servi- 
tors as dictated solely by the remembrance of past 
and the hope of future advantage—as insincere in 
spirit and sinister in purpose. It is no longer in 
the mood to prize or welcome allies who hesitate 
to fight in its cause. It asks to be let alone. 

IV. A large and controlling portion of the con- 
servatives and partisan Democrats of the Free 
States is willfully blind to these facts. It refuses 
to see in the Slaveholders’ Rebellion aught but a 
revolt against Republican or Abolition rule. Its 
Ingersolls, Seymours, and Vallandighams virtually 
say, “ Only put us into power, and the South will 
gladly come back to the Union.” But the South 
says nothing like this—thinks nothing like it. It 
complains of tariffs and navigation laws, and denies 
to Europe that our civil war mainly concerns 
Slavery and Abolition. Northern predominance, 
Northern selfishness, cupidity, greed, rapacity, 
oppression, form the burden of its plaint: its 
Seen Serine se rent Nave been just as per- 
tinent valid had we elected Fillmore or Everett 
President as in the actual case. The lures held 
out that a Democratic restoration at the North 
would insure a reconciliation of the South to 
Union are sustained by no facts, but contradicted 
by many. 

Vv. Slavehoiders feel that they cannot as 
slaveholders return to loyalty. For years they 
have plotted and threatened disunion. After two 
or three false starts, they have at length made their 
decided plunge. They feel that, as a caste, they 
must triumph or perish. To return to the Union 
and obey its constituted authorities is to confess 
themselves i 


Independent. 


or something is Massa’s master—as peremptory as 

and stronger than he. A whipped slaveholder who 

remains a slaveholder holds a position at once peril- 

ous and pitiable. And there is not a slave in 

America who will not kno® that the slaveholders 

te whipped if they unconditionally return to the 
pion. 

VI. On every side demonstrations multiply that 
the Union of the future must be a free Union. 
Each battle won or Jost, each life nobly given for 
the integrity of the Republic or criminally squander- 
ed for its destruction, is an additional obstacle to a 
Pro-Slavery Reconstruction. If Slavery be con- 
served by the peace that must come, that peace 
will prove but @ truce, whether the Union be 
maintained or given up. For Slavery and the 
Union are the Rome and Carthage of our era, and 
one or the other must bite the dust. Any peace 
that shall leave them both intact will be but an 
armistice to gain time wherein to make ample 
preparation for further and more deadly war. 
Trueand lasting peace can be assured to our wasted 
country, our decimated people, only through the 
banishment of the demon that plunged them into 
war. The vulgar prejudice against the Blacks, 
the complicit#eaé eur Northern pelitics and politi- 
cians with the slaveholding interest, the mercan- 
tile prejudices and aristocratic traditions of our 
* better classes,’ may postpone the inevitable solu- 
tion of the great problem, but cannot defeat it. lt 
is written in te Book of Fate that the conspiracy 
to extend and perpetuate the domination of the 
Slave Power on this continent shall! be signally 
defeated, and "hat from the Lakes to the Galf, from 
the snows of Minnesota to the orange-groves of 
Florida, this shall be a land of Impartial Freedom. 


Notr.—Thé above article was written just before 
Mr. Greeley’s depariure to attend the State Nom- 
inating Conv®ation at Syracuse, and before the 
President’s proelamation was made known. From 
Syracuse, he sends us the following telegraphic 
dispatch : 

Syracuse, Sept. 23. 
To Tue InpvyenvenT : 

Let me adg, as a postscript to my article, my 
heartiest approval of the President’s Proclamation 
of Freedom. Horace Greeuey. 





FACTS AMONG THE POOR. 
_ BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


Amin the @angor of war and the thunder of great 
battles, which are to decide the fate of a continent, 
one can hardly expect the low cry of the poor and 
the unfortunete to be heard. Yet in all the excito- 
ments of this civil contest, and the struggles of 
mighty armics, the old dark current of crime and 
misery still..Jows through our cities. The weak 
and ignoran’ are still struggling with temptation ; 
the poor are vattling with unequal circumstances ; 
the cunning are overreaching the simple; the 
young and <ast-out are cutting their lonely paths 
through the wilderness about them; the unbe- 
friended and untrained are making their firat sad 
steps in evil deeds ; and the great unhappy malti- 
tude, far bex*ath the surface of society, of wrong- 
doers and wrong- sufferers, are still being educated 
by their ¢it¢ amstances for their unfortunate lives. 

War éve: crowds their ranks. More children 





are cast adrift by the death or the absence of fathers 
in the army; more daughters are neglected and 
families broken up. Never did! feel whata world 
there is “:; meath the world,” in a great city, as 


since Ogge-odging-House for Girls” was opened. 
rit fi incyedible, beforehand, that there 


could be so many young girls floating about in, or 
drifting to,a city of strangers, without any place, or 
purpose, or occupation ; so many roving here and 
there, headless and witless, like lambs in a forest 
full of wolves; so many driven out by the bad 
treatment of parents; so many deceived by pre- 
tended affection ; so many beguiled, and trembling 
on the line between open crime and a reformed life. 
Hearing their incessant histories of such amazing 
simplicity and folly—seeing the little creatures who, 
hardly twelve years of age, support themselves by 
all kinds of street devices, and know no mother’s 
care, or ever hear of religion, one can understand 
how that dark pool of the crime of women in New 
York is continually kept filled by these little rivu- 
lets. 

And who can judge these poor girls harshly ? 
All that guards our children from temptation, all 
that strengthens their virtue or principle, has been 
away from these miserable ones. Circumstances 
so far as we can see, friendliness, bad company, 
early lessons of evil, want of food, want of love, 
ignorance of God, innumerable attractions to evil, 
have pushed them, like the fixed line of a deter- 


chance over. All that we can do, is to draw them 
back before they reach the fatal line, or to hold out 
a helping hand, if they are still in the slough. 
Perhaps there are those who even in these times 
of vast interests at issue, will feel a satisfaction in 
coming down and laboring for these where no 
human eye May see, but where the form of the 
Redeemer is never absent. 

We give at random a few facts from our jour- 
nal, showing the singular histories of the city 
street-girls. 

THE YOUNG OUTCASTS, 

One evening while atthe Lodging-House,(No. 205 
New Canal street,) a policeman brought up to Mr. 
Trott a young girl between 13 and 14 years, with 
a dreadful blaek eye, and 2 forlorn bedraggled 
dress. 

She had come to the station-house, the officer 
said, to sleep because her father had beaten her 
and turned her out. 

She was washed and made to look rathér more 
decently, and seemed very glad of the refuge. 
She remained a few days, doing some work, and 
one day brought in a bright little street-child, some 
twelve years of age, to enjoy the same comforts. 
At length, Ellen, as we will call the first one, came 
in one day crying, and saying that her mother was 
dead. Mr. Trott went down to the wretched hole 
where they lived, and found the father dead drunk, 
with the dead body of his wife beside him, and 
two women intoxicated, accusing the man of having 
beaten his wife to death, and now of burying her 
in unconsecrated ground! Such was the girl’s 
home. Next day, Ellen appeared intoxicated, and 
her little companion, Mary, was discovered with 
some money and pawn-tickets of a suspicious 
character. After some examination it was ascer- 
tained that they both frequented a house of bad 
character, and that a colored man had been robbed 
by them. The police were put quickly on the 
track, the house was broken up, and its keepers 
punished, and the two unfortunate young girls 
sent up to the House of Refuge. The extreme 
youth or even childishnees of these girls, and yet 
their experience in the worst crimes, made a most 
sad impressjon on us all. 

WAIPs. 

A few weeks since a very respectably-dreesed 
young girl of about 14 came in, saying she had no 
home or friends—that “ her father and mother had 
quarreled, and her mother had run away with 
another man.” Her father had now gone, and she 
was left to shift for herself. 

The story was an improbable one, and yet nothing 
has appeared to contradict it. The girl finally took 
i est. 


Another very pretty and neat young girl also 





applied for edmission. In time her story 


mined advancing enemy, even to the brink, per- | 








came out. She was from an interior vil- 
lage of New York. Her mother—a widow— 
becoming reduced in circumstances, had put her to 
service in a very respectable gentleman’s house- 
bold. This man succeeded in beguiling her and 
ruining her—removing her for a time to Troy to 
escape detection. He finally abandoned her, and 
she came, friendless and disgraced, to the city, 
and at length chanced upon the Lodging-House. 
She remained here for some time, acting with pro- 
priety, and apparently impressed with the infla- 
ences of the place. At length a situation was 
procured for her at a distance, and the mother was 
written to before she should start. Thepoor woman, 
along with the girl’s uncle, came right down to see 
her, and to try to take the prodigal back. The 
meeting between the mother and daughter was 
most touching, the former having long supposed 
the girl utterly ruined and lost. Her gratitade to 
Mr. and Mrs. Trott was unbounded. The girl 
decided wisely that she would not go back where 
her shame was known, and went forth under 
many tears and blessings to her new home and 
destiny. 

Cases of this kind in very young girls are of 
constant occurrence here. Of course the more 
frequent are those of poor neglected little street- 
girls, who come here for a home and occupation, 
and who need constant cere, discipline, aud in- 
struction. The religious influence of the Matron, 
we believe, is already deeply felt. This shall be 
one new link, we trust, whereby Christianity shall 
extend its go!den influences down to the great mass 
of Les Miserables in our city. 

The public will be interested to know that 
clothing and bedding (comforters) are much 
needed here. Unworked pieces can be made up 
by the lodgers. 





TALKS ABOUT HEALTE. 
BY DIO LEWIS, MD. 


EATING TOO MUC&. 


Ten persons die prematurely of too much food 
where one dies of drink. Thousands eat them- 
selves into fever, bowel disease, dyspepsia, throat 
affections, and other maladies. 

Some years ago, the residents of a German city 
were one morning wild with excitement. Every- 
body was poisoned. The doctors were flying in 
every direction. Water was the only thing they 
had swallowed in common. The reservoir was 
examined. In one corner a paper of deadly poison 
was found. 

The stomach is the reservoir which supplies the 
whole body. A fever,an inflammation, or some 
other malady appears. Look to the reservoir. 
There you will find the source of the disease. 

I am acquainted with the table habits of a large 
number of persons. They have all eaten too much 
food. Nearly all, too much in quantity, but all 
have eaten food too highly concentrated. Yester- 
day, I saw a dyspeptic friend eating pears at a 
fruit-stand. He said, with a smile, “I goafew 
Bartletts half a dozen times a day.” Certain 
dietetic reformers seem to think if they eat coarse 
breed and ripe fruits, a peck is all right. Fine 
flour bread, pies, and cakes, are great evils. 

A friend, who has decayed teeth, dyspepsia, tor- 
pidity of liver, and a disagreeable eruption—all pro- 
duced by excessive eating of improper food, de- 
elared in response to my remonstrance, “ Bat I 
never eat more than I want.” Every person wants 
the quantity he is in the habit of eating. If he 
could digest well two pounds a day, but eat four 
pounds, he wants the latter quantity. A man may 
want & glass of gpirits on rising. Heisin tho habit 
ot drinking at that time. 

The body is strengthened by what it can digest 
and assimilate. Every ounce more than this is mis- 
chievous. The large eater is always hungry. 
The man who eats just enough suffers little from 
hunger. 

Pardon a word of my own experience. During 
many years’ practice of my profession, I had but 
little muscular exercise, I ate enormously. An 
hour's postponement of my dinner was painful. 
Now I labor very hard severai hours a day in my 
gymnesium. I do not eat more than a ¢hird the 
quantity of former years. Now I can omit a din- 
ner altogether without inconvenience. I have lost 
twenty pounds in weight, but feel a great deal 
younger. (More than half of the thin psopie 
would gain flesh by eating less.) I have only one 
dietetic rule from which I never depart. This 
rule, kind reader, I commend to you. Always take 
on your plate, before you begin, everything you 
are to eat. Thus you avoid tne dessert, and are 
pretty sure not to eattoo much. This simple rule 
has been worth thousands to me. 





THE INWARD LIFE OF GOD'S PEOPLE. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER 


SpinrrvaL growth depends wholly on tae living 
healthy principle of godliness within the soul. 
Take the following illustration of the difference 
between growth from within and mere enlargement 
by the heaping together of dissimilar materials. 

A handful of intrepid God-fearing men land from 
an icy deck in mid-winter on an ice-bound Rock. 
They have a principle to live out, and a purpose to 
perform; it is to worship God and to promote 
liberty. They have an organic life which expands 
settlement after settlement, adds farm to farm, 
village to village, church to church—goes on with 
ax and plow in the sturdy arm and the law of right 
in the heart, until a stalwart comMoNWEALTH stands 
up in the light of heaven, so strong as to compel 
recognition from old-world monarchies as the 
“ American Republic.” And as long as this re- 
public is true to its organic principle of liberty, as 
long as its inner life can be kept true to right and 
in loyalty to God, it will live on, even though all 
the Beelzebubs of treason join hand with the Beel- 
zebubs of the pit. It will be as immortal as the 
principle that gives it life. But as soon as it proves 
false to its Purtan birth-thought, it will die; and 
for a dead nation there is no resurrection ! 

During the century after the establishment of 
American independence, a new empire arose on 
the banks of the Seine. It rose like an exhalation 
at the bidding of one bold bad man. It enlarged 
its bulk as rapidly as his one fierce, fertile brain 
could cleave a way for it with his all-devouring 
sword. K crossed the Rhine, swallowed up Italy, 
penetrated to the Baltic, overran Austria, annexed 
Poland, until it dashed its giant weight against the 
ancient Kremlin of Moscow: It had a colossal 
frame, but no soul. Napoleon’s empire was not a 
growth ; it was a huge aggregation ; and when the 
armed moral sentiment of the world rose up 
against it, it went to pieces in a day, ase huge 
mass of heaped-up drift-wood goes to pieces at the 
first blow of the Great Eastern’s bow. 

Where there is no inward organic life in the state 
or in the church, “death reigns.” So with the 
individual man. But spiritual life enriches spir- 
itual growth ; the deeper, the truer, the holier that 
life, the more rapid and vigorous the growth in 
dimensions and effective usefulness. Ali trae 


iri ual is from within. It depends on the 
sma principle of holimess and faith in God. 
Piety is power. Piety is beauty. Piety is growth. 
fiety links to God, and God is omnipotent. Tne 
sn tn bevel Gok “ay he al aks 
‘with the Lord Jesus Chriat. 
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| that would not seat over five hundred, and it was 










































































































































a swelling of dimension, as the human body may 
bloat under the influence of stimulants ; 
no genuine and enduring growth. Let us: 
deceived. There can be no substitute for vi 
piety. No pretentious swell of numbers in t 
pew, or of rhetoric in the pulpit—no cunning 
devices of architecture or bewitching music—no 
multiplication of sermons or services—no especial 
allurements to “draw” people to the sanctuary 
or the altar—no associ&tions for sociality or for 
charity—nothing, nothing can take the place of 
overmastering love to Jesus Christ. 

Without this inward principle in healthy exer- 
cise, there will be no godly activity, no increase of 
spiritual power. There may be occasional spasms 
of fitful exertion. But, like the tides, they will 
soon ebb away, and leave only the worthless 
“wrack” of broken resolutions and decaying 
projects on the strand. 

But godliness is perennial. It is better than 
numbers ; for it attracts the best unto itself, and 
manufactures good men out of the worst material. 
It is better than wealth ; for it includes the indas- 
try that makes money, and the benevolence that 
bestows it on praiseworthy objects. Benjamin 
Franklin empties the contents of his purse on the 
plate under the irresistible appeals of George 
Whitfield. But it is better to have a greater than 
Whitfield always in our Acarts who will prompt us 
to give, even though no fascinating elequence play 
upon the ear. Godliness, too, is better than pray- 
er. For it inspires devotion ; and without it the 
most fluent etition of liturgies is but sounding 
brags and a tinkling cymbal. 

Would you grow? Then grow in godliness. 
As Paul wrote to the brethren at Thessalonica, 
“ We beseech you to increase more and more.” 
We beseech you by the tender mercies of our God. 
We beseech you by the love of Jesus that plucked 
you from the pit of woe. By all the luxuries of 
doing good—by all the bliss of a heaven begun on 
earth, and consummated on the sea of shining gold 
before the throne—by all the glorious deeds you 
may achieve for God and humanity, we beseech 
you to increase more and more—more and more 
still—more and yet more, until Christ becomes not 
only the measure of-your holy aspirations, but 
the fullness of your perfect joy. 
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ALL THE WORLD'S SUNDAY-SCHODLS. 


THE CONVENTION AT LONDON, AND WHAT 
FOLLOWED IT, _ 


Grosvenor Square, London. Sept. 10, 1862. 
To Tax Eprrors or Tur INDEPENDENT: 
I will give you a glimpse of the 
Worip's Sapsatu-Scnoo. Convention. 


The conception was good, the execution fair, 
and, for the first time, this poor world of ours has 
seen a goodly company of men come forth from all 
quarters, not to dispute nice points of theology, nor 
to inquire into some new thing, but to ask each 
other what can be done for it. 

You and yours will be perhaps most interested 
to know in what particulars it differed from those 
cenventions that all are familiar with in America. 

First, I would say, in the numbers in attendance. 
We Americans always try to make them as large 
as We can; opening our churches and our houses 
to as many as will come... Here the effort has been 
to keep the number in aMndance as small as pos- 
sible, and yet give a fair representation from all 
places. We come together to suggest, to excite 
hardly can I add, to discuss. Here they come 
together to discuss and to deliberate. With the 
exception of two meetings, called aggregate, all 
the gatherings were held in a lecture hall in the 
Sunday-School Union building, in the Old Bailey, 


never full. At every meetiny, incladiag thetwo 
large ones at Egyptian and Exeter Hails, the 
admission was by tickets. In England the 
representation allowed was one to every hund- 
red teachers, but few over half of thom came; 
but those who did come were generally strong 
men, and bore a representative character. All the 
delegates were provided by the London Committee 
with three good meals each day for five days, but 
each sought bed or lodging where he woald. 
There were no ladies except at the aggregate 
meetings and episodical gatherings. We all were 
fed in a hall of the old prison—Newgaite or the 
Old Bailey—standing on the opposite side of the 
strect to which it gives name. 

America, France, Switzerland, Australia, Ger- 
many, and the West Indies, were represented by 
from one to a half-dozen delegates each. It was 
arranged to havea lord or a M.P., a lord mayor 
or at least an alderman, preside at each separate 
session. That nation may well count itself exalted 
that has such men as England has to fill such 
chairs. Nobly did they preside; nobly testify that 
not only were their hearts in the work, but that 
they understood its practical working as well as 
the humblest laborer. Why should it not be so, 
since it is said the Queen has a Sabbath-school in 
her own palace, and attends it herself ! 

The great meetings and the small, together with 
the themes and the mode of discussing them, were 
so much like our own that I shall not describe 
them, for | want my space for an episode. 

Cn the Saturday evening preceding the Conven- 
tion, a few friends were gathered, by invitation, at 
the house of the Secretary of the Sunday-School 
Union, when, as usual, conversation turned upon" 
American affairs. The Northern view was pre- 
sented, and, as it would seem, to some for the first 
time, in its true light. It was asked, “Why can 
we not on Friday, after the adjournment, have 
such friends as will remain for that object, invited 
to hear what their friends from the North have to 
say upon their side of the question involved in the 
American war.” ; 

Our reply was, We should be most happy to pre- 
sent them. ; 

Arrangement was made for the meeting, and 
fifty or sixty earnest representative men were on the 
spot. 

PWhile the simple facts in the history of the Ad- 
ministration were being recited, there was an 
uneasiness manifested by a few that made it 
apparent to us that not every one present was in 
search of truth, or favorable to the presentation of 
facts calculated to set the Christian heart of Eag- 
land right. While the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties was being set 
forth, with reasons why the religious heart of the 
North clung to the former, the opposition became 
80 intense as to burst out in disorders that would 
have done credit to the exciting days of Tappan 
and Cox memory. ‘ : 

Nearly all the house were on their feet crying 
order, which the chair could not enforce, or bring 
one or two men in the assembly to silence or their 


eeats. 

At length, the venerable chairman, Mr. Watson, 
Secretary of the London Union, declared that he 
would leave the chair unless the disorderly mem- 
bers would take their seats, and hear what we had 


Graham of Craven 
essential service did they render us and our coun- 






















Sermon 


Henry Ward Beecher.” 


« For we walk by faith, not by sight.”—2 0@- ¥- 7. 


_——- 4 


Ir life is @ journey, a 

the declaration is, We live 
the es idence or conviction truth ; and 
so the declaration becomes, live by the |ower 
cf invisible things, and not by the power of those 
things that are visible. 

Things that are visible, tangible, material, are 
accounted more real than invisible traths, simply 
because have more confidence in the report of 
our lower faculties, by a greater use of them, than 

j Yet, material things belong to us 

e of eur animal nature—not in virtue of 
manhood. That which is special to us, and 

connects us upward, not downward, with 

ior intelligences, with another life, with God, 

4 So thapprociable by our physical senses, is subject 

to inward conception, to migd-grasp, and not to the 
outward perception. 

It seems to many a strange thing that God’s 
Word should insist so much upon the influence of 
invisible things. Men wonder why, if truth is 
so important, it was not brought down where they 
could see it and feel it, why it was not made evi- 
dent, a8 it is said. Why are the most important 

- truths left to be imagined or sought after by the 
reason? Why should they be lifted above the 
senses? Why should they not, like food, and the 
physical elements of life, be made so plain that 
men could apprehend them without doubt or mis- 
take ? Such questions as these are often asked, 
implying that respecting things which are brought 
within the range of our senses, there is a definite- 
ness and positiveness of knowledge which does not 
belong to the realm of invisible things. It seems 
strange to men that religion should profess to grasp 
things that are invisible. And while one sort of 
men doubt the reality, another sort think that it is 
so unnatural to feel invisible truth that a special 
act of divine power must make it possible to the 
human mind. 8 

It is trae that divine influence prepares aids, 
enlarges the vision of invisible things ; but it does 
not create the ability to accept invisible truth. 
Man was made to recognize and act under the 
ministration of truths which are beyond the pale 
of the senses; and the divine Spirit quickens a 
germ which was originally implanted in the con- 
stitution of man. 

The traces of this power of the invisible are 
multiplied. Some of them I shall point out. But 
take notice that it is not a crusade against physical 
things, as though they were unworthy or base, 
that | urge. Recognizing all the claims of this 
part of human life, but seeing that men are tending, 
with fatal gravitation, to make that all which is 
but a deginning, and to be absorbed in that which 
is but the lowest, and from which they should 
grow away ; and that they either doubt, or are at 
least dull, in respect to those possibilities of life 
which touch the realm of invisibility, I would open 
up the constitution of the mind, and incite you to 
a use of your faculties worthy of Christian man- 
hood. 

In the whole working of the human mind, and 
in every part of human life, there are evidences 
which show that it is the nature of men to seek 
after, and to feel, the power of invisible truth. 

i. The evolution of thought as a product of 
observation, or rather, the evolution of thought 
employed upon observations, reveals a constitution 
which changes, instantly, things into ideas The 
conceptions of the mind are wholly removed from 
physical qualities. If men observe facts, bring 
many of them together, and reason upon their rela- 
tions, they come to an inward result wholly differ- 
ent from the exterior view which they have enter- 
tained ; and matter, under such ‘circumstances 
may be said to be turned into mind- fruit. 

Thus, in the order of time, came first, things, 
facts, substances. We dedgee from these, princi- 
ples, or general truths. principle is not a visi- 
ble thing. It can be conceived, but not seen. 
You ean see individual facts from which a general 
truth is deduced ; but the general truth instantly 
becomes imappreciable to the senses. And men 
are considered wise, philosophical, just in propor- 
tion to the facility with which they can convert 
visible truths into invisible inferences, deductions, 
or general principles. 


is Aiving ; and 
But faith is 


useless, it still keeps the peculiar tendency toward 
unembodied invisible things. ht ae 

4. The traits which are most in admiration 
among men, are traits belonging in their very na- 
ture to the soul, and manifesting themselves only 
partially through deeds and actions. All men 
admire physical excellences. Personal beauty has 
always been a matter of admiration: not sleek 
prettiness, but personal beauty Skill, streagth, 
quality—they are admired. But not among sava- 
ges do these make a hero. They may make a man 
admirable, but never heroic ; for to make a man a 
hero there must be something more than the senses 
can take ih—something that shall touch the imagina- 
tion. Moral elements, such as courage, patience, 
fidelity, endurance, generosity, and magnaninity, 
are the things that fascinate the imagination, and 
make men heroes. _ : 

5. The same reasoning may be applied to the 
affections. The affections may develop toward the 
body and physical matter, or toward the’ invisible 
—in sentiments, in refinements of feeling in gene- 
rosities and purities. And which is the true 
growth? Which do men recognize as best and 
noblest and divinest? On the one hand, men are 
said to run down in their minds when their affec- 
tions tend toward material things, toward animal- 
ism. On the other hand, the affections are esteemed 
more and more as they involve in themselves 
things that are invisible, higher traits which belong 
to the etherial or spiritual. ‘ 

But not to follow out these evidences from the 
nature of feelings, which may be too subtle for the 
satisfaction of some, let us turn to outside and 
everyday experience. Even the pleasures and 
occupations of men reveal this universal tendency 
of the human mind, by its own constitution and 
nature, to go away from the material and physical, 
and toward the invisible and spiritual. ; 

Trace the progress of men in life. When a man is 





atthe bottom, he is one that merely eats and drinks 
and sleeps ; and then he is net only asavage, but the 
lowest of savages. If, when eating and drinking, 
he begins to think of what he shall eat and drink 
to-morrow,—to-morrow being a vision without 
metes or bounds to the senses,—then he has begun 
to live by the invisible, and has taken one step 
upward. And when a man begins to live—not 
for eating and drinking to-day nor to morrow, but 
for higher enjoyments that bring in affections, and 
ambitions, and plans, and purposes, which lie be- 
yond the visible present, he has gone far toward 
living for the invisible. What is the whole bent 
of man’s life but a fashioning of his fortune with 
reference to the invisible future ? 

Every man, early in life, begins to live in the 
expectation of something that it is beyond the 
power of the senses to grasp. He may have de- 
rived the materials out of which he frames his 
conceptions from physical life ; but he has a bright 
ideak which he has projected into the glowing 
future, and toward which he is striving. And 
when a man‘has such an ideal as the point on 
which all his efforts and hopes are concentrated, 
then the spirit-life has begun in him—that life 
which is one of the last things that dies out. 
When a man ceases to live for the future, the 
candle has burned nearly tothe socket. When men 
have begun to live away from the future and 
toward the past, they are spent. 

But look at the steps by which men come, in 
this process, toward the realization of their ideals, 
and see how each step is a hint or suggestion that 
the mind was made to act in view of the invisible 
—that is, by faith ; by a perception of things that 
are not seen by the eye; that are only recognized 
by the inner faculties. 

No man, that is a true man, ever takes one step 
to find that there is contentment in that step. It 
has been alleged as one of the evidences of man’s 
sinful nature that he is never satisfied; that if he 
gains in knowledge, in wealth, or in skill, it never 
contents him ; that when he has realized an object 
for which he has been seeking, he instantly desires 
something more. Now this, instead of being evi- 
dence of his wickedness and weakness, is one of 
the evidences of his divinity. Contentment in 
view of one’s attainments is the very antithesis of 
aspiration. A man was never meant to be con- 
tented. J count myself not to have content—that 
is the true motto and proper maxim for every man. 
Out of every step of attainment, there springs a 
conception of something in advance. Every step 
in the progress of thought, skill, or acquisition, no 
matter what the material may be on which you 
expend your time and energies, gives rise to an 
invisible ideal that invites you still further for- 
ward. 

Some men will tell you that in seeking prosperity 
it is seléom the thing itself which they seek, so 
much as it is the invisible effects which they sup- 
pese will flow from it. Take the single element of 





It is proper, therefore, to say that this is a con- 
stitution given to the mind or intellect; that it has 
impressed vpon it a nature which leads it toward 
the invisible by every step of real growth or devel- 
opment. 

2. If you consider the phenomenon of memory, 
you shall perceive strikingly the same tendency 
toward truth as an invisible existence not minis- 
tered to men by any of their senses. Memory has 
much that is unknown, much that is subtle ; but 
there are some things in it which, if we do not 
know, we suspect strongly about. Memory be- 
longs to the intellectual powers chiefly, and not to 
the emotions. When once an object has been per- 
ceived, or a process of thought originated, the 
mind has the power of reproducing it from within 
without the incitements which first called the pro- 
cess or perception into being. The mind can 
repeat its Own actions. What it had done once by 
suggestion, it can do again by mere purpose. At 
first the operation is a joint one, matter and mind 
producing the knowledge or experience; but in 

memory the physical element drops. Memory is 
experience of knowledge in resurrection. The 
senses are not needed where life has been taken 


hold of by the memory. Wesee without eyes; we | cease to be gross, and must be tenuous, fine, thin, 


hear without ears ; we observe without facts; we 





carry on in the great invisible magic room of the | 


soul the whole play of conscious existence without 
one of the ordinary concomitants or incitements or 
instruments which belong te our estate. Even 
more perfectly, often, than when it was a visible 


wealth. Few pursue wealth for itg own sake. 
‘Fhat is, most men are not diseased in respect to 
money. When a man is a miser, he is diseased, 
and I think he ought to be put in a lunatic asylum, 
and be subjected to medical treatment, as much as 
though he was insane on any other subject. The 
great mass of men are rational, sober, and earnest, 
in their efforis to obtain wealth ; and if you ask 
them, “Is it a love for the money itself that impels 
you in your efforts to gain it?” they will tell you 
that it is not. One will say, “ It is the hope and 
prospect that I have of redeeming from want the 
parents that sustained me.” Another will say, 
“It is my longing to give my children opportunities 
that were denied me when [ was achild.” An- 


| other will say, “It is not so much the money as it 


is the invisible element of power ; it is notso much 
the money as it is influence; itis not so much 
the money as it is praise and admiration; it is 
not so much the money as it is the glory that will 
surround me as a thinking, achieving man—as an 
acter, and a skillful actor, on the stage of life.” 
In other words, men labor with the expectation of 
reaping invisible effects as the fruit of their exer- 
tions. At every step of life men are conscious 
that, after all, things in crder to reward them must 


invisible, spiritual. 

I might, at much greater length, trace such lines ; 
for they run in every direction, through every part 
of the economy of the mind, and through every 


| part of human experience. 


reality, life passes before the mind in memory, be- | 
cause some of the grosser parts are dropped, so that | 
there is given us a clearer insight of that which is | 


most important. 
are better than things perceived. 
almost like a perpetual type in man of his coming 
resurrection, since his life, going on and ending, is 
raised up again, without body, in the soul's silence- 
chamber, and passes invisible and inaudible before 
us, day by day. 

It is also a matter te be remarked in this 
connection, that memory cannot reproduce physi- 
cal sensations. It works toward the invisible and 
spiritual, and is confined to the reproduction of 
mind-traits. We can remember the act of eating, 
but no man can reproduce the taste of food. You 
can remember the fact that the cooling draught re- 
freshed you, but no man, when a fever is on him, 
can make his tongue cool through memory. One can 
remember exquisite sensations as things experi- 
enced, but not as sensations. That is, that part 
whieh belongs to the mind can come again, but not 
that part which belongs te the body. Nerves have 
no memory. None of the bodily organs have 
memory. The mind has it. And even of mental 
experiences, those are most imperfectly reproduced 
which are nearest to the sensuous, while those are 
reproduced most perfectly which are furthest 
toward the spiritual and the invisible. In all this 
the tendency is seen of the human mind. Its con- 
stitution is plainly indicated as working toward the 
invisible and spiritual, and away from the material 
and tangible. 

3. But there is a faculty yet more significant— 
the imagination. It is the whole nature of this 
faculty to work toward the ideal and invisible. 
That is what it was putin the mind for. When 
ideality lends itself to the intellect, it imparts to it 
a tendency and power to perceive, or think of, 
everything in the hightened « or added qualities of 
excellence. It goes away from matter. It dis- 
dains each line and bound of limitation. It gives 
the mind a power to exalt the objects of its concep- 
tion, and to see them as they would be if carried 
along toward an ideal beauty or perfectness. It is 
the function of imagination to reach up toward the 
ideal perfect. It is the unliteral faculty. It does 
not hold us to exact fact. It works away from 
quality and condition of matter toward something 
higher in the invisible. It is the peculiar leaven, 

of refinement. It is- the faculty which 
civilization. In its and unregu- 
ses, it isa fine spinner of webs; a painter 
pictures ; a builder of temples without hands. 
But though it may, as reverie or day-dreaming, be 
oman 
* Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, 
Nov. 24, 1861, Reported for The Independent by T. J. Exzrxwoon. 


Entered according to Act ef Congress, in the year 1 J. 
H. Richards, in the SF Sane aa the Caisse Gentes tor ths 
Southern District of New York. 
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Frequently things remembered | 
It would seem | 


Now, when Christianity declares that it is our 
business to live by a belief in the invisible world, 
and its teachers and apostles declare that we are 
to live by faith and not by sight, who are they that 
disdainfully curl the lip with skepticism, as if this 
living by faith and rot by sight was a kind of holy 
enthusiasm, a sort of fanaticism, innocent in men 
that are weak, but dangerous in those that are 
strong. It is not a thing to be disputed or doubted. 
When Christianity enjoins faith upon men, it does 
not Jay down any new law. It does not reveal any 
principle that is hidden and unrecognized. It does 
not undertake to introduce into the mind new ele- 
ments. It does not seek to create there new facul- 
ties. Its design is to intone and clarify, and sanc- 
tify, by the divine touch, the faculties and elements 
already there. It proposes to enlarge, regulate, 
ennoble, and beautify, the tendency which natur- 
ally exists in the soul to reach after things which 
are beyond the sphere of the senses. And all this 
carping and fault-finding about Christianity as 
being a priest-trap to catch men by puzzling their 
minds with things which they cannoj uhderstand, 
is without reagzon. It is often said bY materialists, 
in combating the view which I am advocating, 
“ Do you suppose there is anything that it is essen- 
tial for us to know which has not been brought 
down to the apprehension of our senses? Is it 
likely that there is anything that stands related to 
our welfare which we cannot perceive with our 
material faculties?” What you can perceive with 
your material faculties is not worth perceiving. 
The things that are in the invisible realm, and that 
you cannot see with your physical sight, are the 
only things that are of much importance to you. 
The truths which we ministers are set to preach, 
are truths of the nature of courage, of hope, 
of self-denial, of fortitude, of purity, of love; 
end they never come out like specters to dance in 
the air before the visual orb. They range in the 
soul. The soul can perceive them, but the eyes 
capnot.. We must preach truths that address 
themselves to faith, if we would preach truths that 

worthy of manhood. : 

@ perceive what is the full meaning of that 
whole passage of Hebrews which describes those 
who live by faith. At the beginning of the eleventh 
chapter, we read, “ Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen —con- 
viction, or the evidenee that produces conviction, 
of things that are invisible. Then the apostle 
refers to a long procession of worthies. They were 
very imperfect, many of them : but they all had 
this trait of divinity in them. They were steering 
toward the unseen realm. They lived with their 
mind fixedon the supersensual. ‘ 

See, then, to what a sphere Christianity brings 
the soul. 

presenis all experiences, not in their 
earthly r he tig 





but in the light of the eternal 


character and the eternal condition. Our com- 
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mem oven our physical experiences, in the light 


of janity, take new importance and meaning. 
They are no longer mere animal phenomena. 
They are no longer simple facts. They reflect 
something of another life. — is nothing that 
is small when it is held in the light of God’s 
countenance, and is ecen to have a hold and power 
eee our eternal destiny. Without the revelations 
of Christianity, the greatest part of a man's life is 
toil and drudgery ; but when in the light of Chris- 
tianity a man regards himself as an heir of the 
eternal world and believes God when he declares 
that all things are working together for his good, 
and has confidence that each experience through 
which he perses is an artificer fashioning him, 
shaping him, hardening or softening, taking away 
things that are superfluous, or adding things that 
are necessary, then his life, so far from being 
drudgery and toil, is a delightful pastime. 

It reveals, too, the far-reaching‘effects of right or 
wrong. It teaches that men are fot to expect to 
receive the fruit of their right or wrong coaduct 
immediately. It gives us to understand that the 
results of right or wrong action are to be experi- 
enced in the invisible world. It explains how it 
is that a man who livgs rightly may be poor in 
— feeble in body, without influence, and dis- 

ionored, while a man that lives wrongly may be 

rich, and strong, and influential, and honored. 
When we stand and contrast the condition of good 
men and bad men, and see the bad lifted up, and 
the good cast down, it is difficult for us to believe 
in @ moral government that discriminates between 
right and wrong, till we go into the sanctuary, as 
the psalmist did, and take the bearings of these 
men, and judge them by their relations to the in- 
visible and eternal world, where the last shall be 
first, and the first shall be last. 
__ Christianity opens beforehand the soul's life, and 
its coming glory. Of such tenuous material is the 
bridge built over which we pass to the great world 
beyond: And there be many witnesses here who 
know that the life to come is even more familiar 
then the life that is. It is in vain to doubt whether 
the mind can attain to that high estate of living by 
faith when there are those that do, and that bear 
witness that the things that are not bring to naught 
the things thatare. The number is48¥ze of those 
who dominate over the whole course of the present 
life, and al] its exigencies, by the simple power of 
the world to come. How many there are that, 
being sick, are not sick, by reason of that everlast- 
ing health in which they believe.*How many 
there are that, being poor, are rich, because of those 
riches which shall not fade away, and which no 
thief shall break through and steal. How many 
there are that, being cas: down, are not destroyed. 
Who are the men that bear the trials of life best? 
Not the men that are the strongest made. Not the 
men most largely endowed with the elements of 
prorperity in this world. There are thousands of 
poor, obscure, outcast persons, who have more 
heroism, more endurance, more joy, in the midst of 
trouble, than such as these. They are sustained, 
not by a hope of reward here, but by a certainty 
of remuneration there. By Their faith they over- 
come the world. Evils, one after another, make 
battle against them, but break and recede, as do 
the waves of the ocean that dash against the shore. 
The sight of the unseen ; the reality of the unreal ; 
the substance of the unsubstantial ; the invisible 
pitted against the visible—this it is that enables 
men to endure with patience whatever trials they 
may be called to pass through inthis world. Ifa 
man has faith, if faith is the evidence ofthings not 
seen, and if the unseen things are the throne above, 
the realm of heaven, the immortality of his soul, 
and his reunion to all that are dear and near to him, 
and to the whole saintly host of the blessed, why 
should he not be able to bear trouble patiently, and 
overcome the world, and be stronger in his weak- 
ness than it is in all its strength? 

Men do not undervalue life here who live by 
faith rather than by sight. It is not inveighing 
against sight to make itsubordinatetofaith. Sight 
is partial, limited, circumscribed, and cannot, for 
one single moment, be compared with faith, which 
is comprehensive, immeasurable, boundless. 

It is living by the other life, by that which is 
invisible, that enables us to control the cireumstan- 
ces and conditions which belong to us in this life, 
and to go through it unscathed, unharmed, and with 
great courage. It makes us superior to all those 
things which cluster about us in this world. I do 
not say that these are unimportant; wha} I claim 
is, that they are of less importance than those invis- 
ible things which are remote from us. 

We grow rich, and strong, and joyful, just in the 
proportion in which we have our treasures hidden, 
or just in the proportion in which our treasures 
consist ef noble thoughts; of holy feelimgs; of 
wrestlings with God in communion ; of the Whole 
invisible literature of the soul. Within is where 
our manhood is impregnable ; and there is where 
our wealth resides. 

Blessed are they, then, that can say as said the 
apostle, “We walk by*faith, not by sight.” And 
yet, how few there are of such! God, through his 
Word, is constantly proclaiming, “I will never 
leave you nor forsake you ;” and yet,men on every 
hand are oryizg out, “ Lord, why hast thou left 
me and forsaken me?” They live by sight; and, 
therefore, when the natural has failed them, all has 
failed them; when their bargain goes down, they 
go down; when their expected joy collapses, they 
collapse; when their prospect goes out, they are 
darkened. 

How many of you live by faith of God; by the 
promises of the Savior; by the influences abiding 
with you of the Holy Ghost? How many of you 
live in the cloudless sky of hope; in the tireless joy 
of love; in the certitude of the invisible? As 
many of you as do, are blessed indeed. He that 
can live by the invisible, as revealed in the Word 
of God, has no favor to ask of time, or life, or men. 
He is prepared for whatever may await him in this 
world, whether it be weal or woe. He is nestling 
in the very bosom of God; and from that land on 
whose shore beats no storm nor wave, with unwet 
eye, he turns to behold how men around about are 
turmoiled and storm-driven, while amidst calm he 


is poised and restful. Blessed are they that live by 
faith ! 


— Sal 








How it Strikes Patriors Asroap.—We hav 
before us a private letter written by a highly 
respectable American citizen, now sojourning on 
the Continent of Europe, the perusal of which has 
deeply affected us, as we have attempted to enter 
into the feelings which must wring the heart of a 
true patriot, compelled by duty to remain at a dis- 


tance, and contemplate such a series of disastrous | 


disgraces to his country, and to listen to the com- 
ments of strangers upon the strangeness of our dis- 
honor. Although it was intended purely as @ 


honorable and so natural, that we avail ourselves 
of the permission to publish a brief extract, toshow 
how our loyal countrymen abroad are watching the 
course of: affairs, and commenting upon the con- 
duct of the war. The letter bears date the 14th of 
August—of course prior to the knowledge of our 


still more disastrous humiliations on the Potomac. 
He writes : 


“Tt is certainly high time that our Government 
fully understood that the South is in solemn earnest, 
and that digging ditehes or scaring them from one 
field te another is no way to crush out this rebel- 
lion. Oh, how my heart has ached to witness the 
cheerfulness with which our brave loyal citizens 
are sacrificing their property and lives—falling by 
thousands in battle ; while the Government adopts 
a policy which seems to say, ‘Spare the rebels! 
Deal gently with the rebels!” just as though one 
rebel was worth ten thousand loyal citizens. Oh, 
when will the Government learn that this coaxing, 
wheedling, flattering policy only prolongs the evil, 
and excites contempt? This rebellion can be 
crushed but not coaxed into submission. I have 
two sons in thearmy. I hopea third ison his way 
to it. The fourth and youngest will be old enough 
before the war is ended, and he too is consecrated 
to the service of his God and country, and will 
quickly obey any summons to the field that comes 
trom his Government. And if that be not enough, 
and more be wanting, the old father will cheerfully 
accompany his young Benjamin into the ranks, 
stand shoulder to shoulder with his four sons, and, 
if need be, all the little property he has in the world 
shall be laid upon the altar of his country, at the 
disporal of the Government, if they will only let 
us go into the fight in earnest at once, and not spend 
our time, waste our strength, and exhaust our 
energies in making roads and bridges, digging 
ditches, giving to the rebels time and oqpertaniy 
either to run away or to gather and upon us 
such overwhelming forces that we are compelled 
to fight — an unheard-of i for 
victory, but to save ourselves from utter destruc- 
ticn. But I can say no more; my blood is getting 





above the boiling heat, and I must stop or my heart | 


will burst. I did not know until this rebellion 
broke out how much of an idol I made of my own 
dear native country. And in all my grief and 
bewailing over ite present sad condition, I find 
relief only in turning my weeping eyes away from 





all earthly kingdoms, and anchoring my hope 
within that kingdom which is not of this world.” 





STORY'S STATUES IN THE LONDON 
EXHIBITION. 


CLEOPATRA AND SYBILLA. 
BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


To tHe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

There is a little room in the Roman Department 
of the Great Exhibition through which a crowd is 
slowly and ceaselessly struggling. It is lined with 
statuary. But the people do not throng hither to 
see all these works, many of which are worthy of 
high praise, any more than they do to the case of 
gems near by to see the many stones that blaze 
there. The great white throbbing Koh-i-noor is 
what they there seek. Two statues only draw 
them hither. These stand, or sit rather, in the 
corners next the entrance— Cleopatra to the left— 
the Sybil to the right. Very calm, almost to indif- 
ference, they appear. Yet so strong is the power 
condensed into every feature, that once seen they 
are seen always. They have followed me through 
the miles of Art which London, Paris,and Munich 
dieplay—through the grander forces of Nature 
that here arise around me. Their eyes, though 
vailed, seem ever . 

* Looking through and through me, 
Thoroughly to undo me.” 

They are not mere pieces of carved and polished 
stone, not even mere expressions of ordinary truth 
and beauty. Far deeper seems to lie their mean- 
ing and their influence. They are historic and 
prophetic—looking before and after. Cleopatra 
proves the possibility of that of which the Sybil 
asserts the necessity. Mr. Beecher complained in 
a late sermon that Art had not been inspired by 
the War—artists still fumbled away in poor imi- 
tations of poor originalities, while a grand oppor- 
tunity for duty and glory was passing before them. 
But these marbles are inspired with far deeper 
passions than those that rule the present hour. 
They are wrought out under impressions which 
have not as yet reached the public mind, but are 
only shadowily dreamed and feared. Shall I sketch 
the preachers before I do their sermons ? 

They are both in a similar position and have a 
similar expression. They sit in a very easy pos- 
ture, in ancient Egyptian chairs, and in the ancient 
Egyptian dress minutely elaborated. A finger of 
Cleopatra’s hand is pressed against its palm—as 
though the artist was afraid she would appear lax 
and feeble in her voluptuousness, and through this 
device she could show the firmness of her nature. 
It seemed to me a defect. She should not appear 
to intend to express anything. Unconscious ex- 
pression is the only powerful and true expression. 
She is full of this: for her whole bearing, though 
soft and dreamy, is full of vigor and force of char- 
acter. 

But it is not her form or posture that chiefly 
attracts you. All the qualities embody and reveal 


themselves more clearly in the countenance. | 


Thither all lines converge. The features are large, 
compared with the Grecian face of conventional 
art, but strikingly like those on Egyptian monu- 
ments. The lipsand the eyes are full—the cheek- 
bones high—forehead low—in fine, the cast of 
the countenance is decidedly African. Eventhe 
marbles seem to be discolored. According to ordi- 
nary standards, there is no beauty in them that we 
should desire them. Some ladies stood beside me 
gazing at them. “ Beautiful, ar’n’t they ?” said one, 
az she had been taught by The Times. “ Yes, 
very,” replied the other; and then, with a con- 
scious revolt against its authority, and under the 
command of inward impulses, she adds, “ But the 
faces are not handsome.” The other assents, of 
course. That is the first impression. And that 
impression is increased by their position among a 
gallery full of Grecian faces. Jephtha’s Daughter, 
Esther, Bryant's Indian Girl, all look not like Jew- 
efses or Indians, but as if made to order by a 
Greek potter. These two beauties are evidently 
African, not Athenian. It would seem as if, having 
been created in seclusion, they are providentially 
placed among these popular models, and compel 
our admiration against our will, as the race they 
represent is brought out from the seclusion of ages, 
and placed among their haughty brethren, compel- 
ling their notice and ultimately their admiration 
and regard. 

For there are sermons in these stones. Cleopatra 
looks the easy mistress of the world. She does not 
smile upon her Grecian rivals, but all can see that 
she is sensible of her superiority, and that they are 
sensible of it also. Cool and yet fiery, in intense 
repose and yet in intense action, conscious and still 
unconscious—all these contraries balancing con- 
traries—are embodied in that statue. It seems to 
say, “I belong to a despised race, but you shall 
feel that I am your superier. What if my forehead 
is low, and cheek-bones high, and lips thick, and 
nostrils not undistended—what if all the charac- 
teristics of the negro are stamped upon my coun- 
tenance ? You shall acknowledge that they are no 
drawback to my power, that they may even be the 
weapons of my conquest. You shall be my slave: 
as my people are yours. Not every one of you can 
approach me. Your selected representatives and 
rulers, they shall be my worshipers. On them 
will I cast my chains. Their passion, their infatua- 
tion, shall teach all your race the folly and crimi- 
nality of your pretended natural abhorrence of my 
blood. It is negro blood; and your Antony, the 


type of your beauty and culture, your Cvsar, the | ers of righteousness, that we may ljsten to the all- 


representative of your highest qualities of mind 
and will,—these shall seek alliance at any sacrifice 
with the African. 
of every age and clime that my blood is as good as 
theirs, is one with theirs—that it is as great an 
honor and privilege for you to marry me, as for me 
to marry you. The time has been when, in my 


| person and in that of these proudest names in your 
private letter, the feeling which it expresses is 50 | 


race, this truth was recognized. 
It will be universally.” 

Here the Sybil opes her marble lips. Sybilla 
Lybica, the artist calls her. I am sorry he shrank 
from giving her a name by which she and her 
meaning would be instantly recognized. Maulti- 
tudes only gather from its name that it was 
intended to represent some Oriental priestess, and 
hence see it only a work of art. It ought to be 
plainly printed in the catalogue—Sybilla Africa. 
But it is so printed in the marble; and perhaps he 
acted wisely in choosing words that in themselves 
were not repulsive, but were even attractive, and 
£0 bya little guileless guile drew attention and 
admiration to what would have been otherwise 
rejected without consideration. Hence the name 
of the most famous of ancient beauties is given to a 
plantation beauty of to-day. And the prophetess 
bas a classic though African title, by which her 
origin and calling are alike suggested. 

There sits the negro Sybil. How perfect the 
repose! Cleopatra’s finger does not mar her hand. 
She is without voluptuousness, without rigidity ; 
with more force than a Madonna, and with no less 
tenderness ; with no Cassandra ravings, yet appar- 
ently on a Cassandra mission. Her sad, sweet, 
calm face. looks toward you and yet past you, as 
though you were of slight importance compared 
with that on which her eyes are fixed. They look 
into the fature,up to God. There is no earthly love 
here. She embodies the religious as the other 
does the earthly problems that invest this race— 
the divine, as that the human. She is a vestal— 
pure and of solemn aspect—sadly uttering her 
burden of vision. She does not appear to care 
about our answers. It is hers to speak. It is 
God’s to take note of our replies. Can you hear 
her words? They are addressed directly to Amer- 
ica, to its Christians, to its patriote—to all. Thus 
they seem to speak : 7 

“ Receive me as your own self or perish. [ am 
bene of your bone and fiesh of your flesh. The 


It will again be. 


same God and Father made us of the same parents, 
redeemed us by the same Savior, renewed us by 
the same Spirit, appoints us the same destiny. Why 
put you s difference between us? Why do you 
carefully cultivate an abhorrence of us? My chil- 
dren play with yours in their youth. Why are they 
cast out from their society as an accursed thing as 
soon as they come to maturer years? Why is it 
that no one, with my blood in his veins, can be a 
master workman, can be even a suberdinate work- 
man in any mechanical callings—a clerk or partner 
in your stores—a teacher in your schools? Why 
is it, when one of them is called to the ministry, 
‘not of man, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ 
and God the Father’—why is it that he is forbid- 
den to exercise his sacred office except over people 
of his own complexion? Did Ged say to him,‘ Go 
work among the black grapes in my vineyard? The 
white clusters only white servants can prune and 
perfect?’ Why is it that oneness of race is 
practically abjured by the disciples of Christ, and 
scholars pervert their learning to build up a scien- 
tific foundation for your prejudices, as they have in 
other times for equally powerful and popular 
abominations ?” 

With many like words, she quietly penetrates our 
souls. She utters no complaint. She asks the 
questions which are appointed unto her by God. 
She declares the burden of judgment: “If you will 
not abandon your prejudices, you will be devoured 
of them. There is no other alternative. Do or 
die. You have refused todo. You are brought to 
the gates of death. Still you revolt from your duty. 
You say we will not lock shields with the negro 
even to deliver ourselves from destruction. Your 
President urges our removal from our native land. 
States yet pass laws forbidding us to cross their 
borders. Congress seeks to bribe us into expatria- 
tion. Many of your journals, truest to human lib- 
erty, are careful to say that they do not like the 
colored race, and wish it were out of the way. 
They are defending great principles that happen to 
be embodied in a very offensive people. They too 
seek to crowd us out of the land by a professedly 
voluntary, but really compulsory, emigration.” 
“ Ah,” says the Sybil, “ God has joined these vital 
principles to this despised people, in order that they 
may be saved only through its admission into all 
the conditions of national brotherhood. You can- 
not preserve them unless you take mealso. You 
have welcomed the down-trodden masses of Europe, 
with Jess culture, with less religion, with far worse 
habits, than my people. You set no barriers to their 
elevation. Their blood flows freely and honorably 
with your own. But I, native to the soil for two 
hundred years and over, industrious, honest, vir- 
tuous, religious, intelligent, in comparison with my 
opportunities, more than they—I amstillan abhorred 
thing. You must treat me as you do these, or you 
shall become like me. If you will not allow meto 
ascend, you must descend. Prejudices as baseless 
and as ruinous, have existed elsewhere than in 
America. The Holy chapel of Paris, a marvel of 
wealth and beauty, was built by the most pious of 
the Bourbons, out of the money of the Jews, whom 
he robbed and expelled. Jews rule France to-day. 
But where are the Bourbons? Spain expelled the 
Moors. WhereisSpain? Andernach, a once im- 
perial town among the Rhine Mountains, has for- 
bidden for centuries a Jew to enter her walls. He 
is still forbidden. But no one else enters them. 
Illinois may imitate pompous little Andernach. It 
will only be sure of a like fate. A law of repul- 








| let them alone. 


| the accident of color, as of birth, be forgotten. Let 


| them with these our neighbors and our kindred. 





| 
| 


These shall teach Caucasians | 


| 


sion, to be binding and natural, must be mutual. 
| The Jew and Christian in the middle ages repelled | 
| each other. The Christian is becoming cured of | 
his prejudices. The Jew will soon beofhis. But 
this feeling, which you try to erect into a divine 
law, has no such necessary foundation. The Afri- 
can is not inwardly repelled from the rest of the 
human race. He has no such abhorrence. The 
other races, therefore, cannot say that their repug- | 
nance is natural, You have sought to make your | 
prejudices a law of God. The slaveholders are in | 
advance of you in this radical question. Of your 
race, long your rulers, they do not loathe us. 
They hold us in chains, not because of prejudice, 
but for power and help. Unless you have their 
feelings, you cannot break their yoke. We are 
chained together. You must raise us up out of 
this Alpine chasm, or we shall inevitably drag you 
down.” 

So speak these marbles. I have reported them 
honestly, though far below their full utterance. He 
who carved them evidently 

‘* Wrought in a sad rihan e 

He builded greater than he knew, 

The conscious stone to y g.ew.” 
It grew to truth, to persuasion, to prophecy. I 
think their artist the bravest American except John 
Brown. He has dared to do what the most coura- 
geous of Abolitionists have never yet dared to say. 
He has made a negress the model of beauty—an 
African prophetess the seer of America. Shall we 
imitate his courage? We have shown abundance 
of an inferior sort. We have showers of plagues 
upon us for refusing to exhibit that only which can 
save us. Our hearts are harder than Pharaoh’s. 
There is hardly a house in which there is not one 
dead. And yet we will not let God’s people go. 
Exceeding great and bitter is the cry over all the 
land, but we still refuee to rise and thrust thém 
forth. We will not cover them with our national 
robes and jewels of liberty, equality, fraternity. 
They will be stripped from us if we do not share 


God has not ordered them out of the land as he did 
Israel, so they will not leave. Five millions of 
people, they ask first for liberty, and then that we 
They demand that you pay no 
more regard to complexion than to language. Let 





every road be as freely open to their feet as to every 
other man. This is all they ask. You must grant 
it, or lose your own liberties. 

While uttering these words, she seems not merely 
a prephetess, but the Sphinx, the organ of judg- 
ment as well asof vision. She preposes her riddle. 
We must solve it, or be devoured. Have we an 
Ucdipus, who by his courageous wisdom will work | 
out our salvation? Or shall we perish because of 
universal folly? These marbles are by far the 
finest works of art in the Exhibigjon. But their 
art is their least excellence. This|grace is poured 
upon them, as like fascination is up}M great preach- 


important truths they are appointed to convey. 
Will we listen? will we obey? 4 wice has our 
President suppressed the great w{ as it burst 
forth from the lips of his authorized Dipresentatives 
Defeat and disaster follow, and the hearts of the 
people become as water. We cry te God to come 
and save us, and he answers us as he did Joshua: 
“Get thee up. Wherefore liest thou upon thy 
face? There is an accursed thing in the midst of 
thee, O Israel. Therefore the children of Israel 
could not stand before their enemies, but turned 
their backs before their enemies, because they 
were accursed. Neither will I be with you any 
more, except ye destroy the accursed from among 
ou.” 

Soldiers, generals, presidents, cahnot save us. 
Duty only can. We are weighed in hhe balances of 
our own boasted principles, and found wanting. We 
are dying of a shameful folly—a satznic prejudice, 
not of divine decree. Will we he# the cries of 
the peoples of Europe, gasping in the clutches of 
aristocratic pride and power, “ Save yourselves that 
you may save us. Treat al] nations and peoples 
alike. Be consistent democrats, end democracy 
shall soon supplant royalty in all these common- 
wealths.”” The unborn generations of America 
entreat us that we will not bequeath to them an 
inheritance ruined by a godless pride. The very 
rulers of Europe, exulting in our overthrow, laugh 
us to scorn because our destruction comes from a 
refusal to carry out our own principles. 

We have treated this negro Sybil as Tarquin 
did the Roman. He repented in\time to save a 
little that she offered him, though at immeasura- 
bly greater cost than was first demanded. Our 
refusal has already cost us priceless blood and 
incalculable treasure. 
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Religious Intelligence, 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
Meera sce Sear tah ado. a, 
Minnesota Gen. Conf., Nor:hfield, Oct. 9. 
MAINE-Portland.—We are happy to learn that 


twenty persons were received into the church in 
Brunswick, Me., Dr. Adams, last Sabbath, 7th, in 


addition to twenty-two received on the first Sabbath - 


in August. There are still others hoping to join the 
church at its next communion season.—Christian 
Mirror, 9th. 

Rev. Mr. Stebbins of the First Parish church, unable 
to go to the war himself, has procured two young 
men as substitutes. This is a noble imitation of the 
example mentioned last week, of a clergymaa who 
paid a bounty to a substitute, and agreed to, provide 


fer his aged and dependent mother while he is at.the 
wer. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Home Missionary Society.— 
The New Hampshire Missionary Society held its 
sixty-first anniversary at Concord, during the ses- 
sions of the General Association, Rev. Jacob Cum- 
mings in the chair. Receipts for the year, $5,778, of 
which the sum of $1798 was from the Female Cen- 
tral Association ; adding $1,404 sent directly to the 
A. H. M. S.in New York, we have $7,180, the whole 
‘amount raised in the state for home missions, which 
is $968 less than the sum raised last year. The dis- 
bursements, exclusive of payments to the Am. Home 
Missionary Society and of borrowed money, have 
been $5,347, which is $821 less than last year. 

Fiom the report of the Secretary we learn that 41 
missionaries have been in commission during the 
whole or part of the year, whose aggregate service is 
31%s years, and that 33 churches and 2 congregations 
without churches have had stated preaching during 
the year. Ten churches, though still feeble, hereto- 
fore on our list, have not, for numerous reasons, been 
aided the past year. Bradford, West Plainfield, 
Sandwich, South Merrimack, Canaan, Charlestowa, 
North Wolfboro’, and Shelburne, have had preaching 
more or less during the year, but not at the expense 
of the Society. 

Ladies’ Cent Society —In 1805, Mrs. Elizabeth 
McFarland of Concord organized the first Female Ceat 
Society of that state, on the principal of each member 
contributing one cent a week. The receipts of the 
first year were $5. These societies have been organ- 
ized since im other towns. The receipts last year 
were $1774 19. The receipts are devoted to the N. 
H. Home Missionary Society, and have amounted, ia 
the years since 1805, to nearly $56,000. This, per- 
haps, is “ picayunish,” but, if it is, do better. 


MASSACHUSETTS—The General Conference at Now- 
ton.—[ We find in The Boston Recorder some items of 
proceedings, and some remarks thereon, which are 
worthy of note by those who would judge whether it 
is best to abandon our General Associations, with all 
their historic greatness, in favor of the new measure 
of State Conferences of Churches. } 

After the reading of Mr. Burrows’ essay on Sab- 
bath Desecration, ‘‘ Messrs. Porter of Hadley, Bullard 
of Boston, Caldwell of Ipswich, Tappan of North 
Marshfield, Cooke of New York, and others, partici- 
pated in the discussion. The question about minis- 
ters traveling on the Sabbath on exchanges was 
debated.” 

Deacon Fisher’s essay on Home Evangelization 
“was followed by a report of the Committee on 
Statistics with reference to Home Evangelization. 
A very few of the churches have answered the ques- 
tions sent forth by last year's Conference. Fram the 
churches which have given statistics, it appears that 
about one-fourth of the people do not attend public 
worship. The Committee recommended that a union 
be formed with the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 
and that an agent be employed to go through the state, 
search out neglected neighborhoods, and excite an 
interest in local churches to engage in the work of 
evangelization. This proposal was accepted only se 

far as to choose a Committee of Conference.” 

On the “State of Religion,” it is remarked that 
“only a few conferences have made returns. The 
materials were so few that no statistics were given. 
Revivals were reported in the Andover, Mendon, 


| East Hampshire, Taunton, and some other confer- 


ences. The Sabbath-school cause is in a prosperous 
condition. A patriotic spirit breathed in all the re- 
ports of the local conferences.” 

Messrs. Blake, Mead, Waters, Bingham, and Buck, 
Committee on the State of the Country, reported the 
following resolutions, which were adopted and ordered 
to be sent to the President of the United States, 
properly attested : 

Resolved, With humility and shame we confess the sins that 
have brought the righteous judgments of God upon our nation. 
Our pride, ambiion, and worldliness have led us to sin with a 
high hand. We have oppressed and enslaved the poor and needy, 
We have defiled the good land that the Lord has given us. 

Resolved, We receive the fact that an armed rebellion still 
rages unsuppressed and defiant against our Government not only 
as a prcof that we are not yet, as a nation, sufficiently humbled 
before God, and therefore not prepared for his deliverance, but 
also as an earnest call for our greatly increased humiliation and 
prayers, and our augmented energy and self-sacrifice for the 
defense of our liberties. . 

Resolved, While we acknowledge our entire dependence upon 
God for the triumph of our Government, we believe that God will 
secure this result through appropriate human agencies; and 
therefore we look for a complete and permanent restoration of 
union and peace to our country, only from the removal of slavery 
—the chief source of this rebellion. 

Resolved, We believe that we express the unantmous feeling of 
our churches in this state when we pledge our loyal support sad 
sympathy to the President of these United States in the most 
vigorous measures for the suppression of this rebellion. We fer- 
vently implore for him, his @abinet, and all our civil and military 
authorities, the wisdom and guidance of heaven, so necessary to 
the discharge of their present solemn responsibilities ; upon our 
army aad navy the protection of God and the courage which comes 
from his presence, and obedience to his holy commands ; and the 
consolations of the Gospel upon the sick and wounded, and the 
households mourning for the death of the slain. 

Resolved, That sinee the first distracting novelty of the war has 
given place to deeper thoughtfulness in the public mind, and 
multitudes are called to the most solemn duty of laying themselves 
or their friends on the altar of their country—and we know not 
but that more fearful judgments of heaven will yet take away one 
of every two in the field and by the fireside— itis the pressing duty 
of ministers and churches to labor as never before for the imme- 
diate conversion of all hearts to Christ. 

In conclusion, The Recorder says that— 

‘The Conference was not a failure. Many things weresaid and 
done to stir up the pure minds of the brethren by way of remem- 
brance Ifthe spirit of the meeting is carried home and spread 
through the churches, a new impulse will be given them, They 
will devote themselves anew to their appropriate work.” 

Haverhill.— We learn that a parishioner of Rev. B. 
F. Hosford of Haverhill recently sent him a check te 
the amount of a year’s salary as a present. Mr. 

Hoesford is at present in feeble health and needs rest. 
His church and society arein a flourishing condition, 
and "7 much attached to their minister. They 
have Wted him a year’s vacation. 

Sheffield, Berkshire Co.—Editors of Congrega- 
tionalist: Allow me to call your attention, and 
through you the-attention of others, to Rev. John 
D. Potter, already well known to many of your 
readers as an evangelist who has been labor- 
ing successfully in different parts of New Eng- 
land for the last ten years. any hundreds have 
been converted to God through his instrumentality. 
His custom is to go only where a pulpit is vacant, 
and remain from three to six months, as circum- 
stances may decide, preaching three times on the 
Sabbath, visiting from house to house, and holding 
meetings during the week, with the definite object of 
awakening the church to a higher spiritual state, and 
arresting the attention of the thoughtless to the con- 
cerns of the soul. 

Last winter Mr. Potter spent in Williamstown, 
occupying Rev. Mr. Ballard’s pulpit, and laboring in 
his own way with the full concurrence of the officers of 
the college. A letter received just from Williamstown 
says : “ Sabbath before last was a most interesting 
occasion to the church. Thirty-three persons, as a 
part of the fruit of Mr. P.’s labors among us, were 
received on profession. These persons, in the prime 
and vigor of life, with others who are intending to 
unite, are the life of the church.” en! 

Mr. Potter also spent four weeks in the spring in 
this place. Almost immediately upon his coming a 
general religious interest showed itself, and contin- 
ued to deepen and increase up to the time of his leav- 
ing us. Upwards of forty hopeful conversions took 
place in connection with his efforts here. 

Mr. Potter has no purpose or desire to preach as a 
candidate, but any church desiring to be spiritually 
blessed and quickened, would do well to secure the 
services of this brother. God has set his seal upon 
his ministry in almost every place that he has visited. 

Just at present Mr. P. is preaching in Enfield, 
Conn. His address is Brooklyn, Conn. G, E, H. 


CONNECIICUT—Newtown.—Rev. Wm. H. Moore 
of Newtown has been dismissed from his pastoral 
ein that place for the pacpene of engaging in 
ome Evangelization work in Connecticut, under 
the direction of the Connecticut Home Missionary 
Society. He will commence his labors Oct. 1. 
Home —At a Conference of the Con- 
gregational churches of Tolland county; held at Ver- 
non, Sept. 10, in accordance with the recent recom- 
mendation of the General Association, the following 
resolutions were : 
Resolved, That it is the duty of the members of our churches 
= needy child within the 
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~~~ ~~ SANDWICH ISLANDS—Hawaiian Evangelical As- 


ing to 


Hartford.— Henry Clay Trumbull was ordained a: 
minister of the Gospel at the Center church in this 
city, on Wednesday evening of last week. An elo- 
quent discourse was preached by Rev. Hiram Eddy 
of Winsted, who found bis text in the 6th verse of 
the 16th chapter of 2d Kings: “Fear not, for they 
us are more than they that, be vith 
them” The ordination prayer was then offered by 
‘Rev. Dr. Hawes, followed by the charge to the chap- 
lain, given by Rev. Mr. Pettibone, father of Col Pet- 
tibene. The right hand of fellowship was tendered 
by Rev. L. W. Bacon. Mr. Trumbull gave out the 
hymn, “Zion stands with hills surrounded,” which 
was sung by the choir and congregation, who were 
then dismissed with the benediction by Mr. T, All 
the éxercises were exceedingly interesting and im- 
pressive.— Religious Herald. 


OHI0—Oberlin Spares Another Company.—The call 
ef Gov. Tod, which reached us Sept. 4, announcing 
that squads and companies of armed men volunteer- 
roceed to Cincinnati, would be received up to 
Rept. 5, stirred the patriotism and sympathy of our 
‘eommunity. A public meeting was convened on the 
square at 1 r.u.—one committee was raised for 
enrolling the volunteers ; another, to collect rifles, 
muskets, etc , and still another to take the necessary 
steps for organizing and drilling companies of home 
guarde* About one hundred volunteers started off, | 
armed, at 7 the next morning. A few of these are 
from: the adjacent towns ; mostly they are ef Ober- 
lin, the greater part from the classes of the College 
and Preparatory departments. Some of these classes 
are neaily exhausted of young men. It is hoped 
these volunteers will not be needed long; but at 
present, nothing is certainly known about it. They 
have shown fRemselves ready to make sacrifices, 
even to the peril of life, to beat back the rebels who 
threaten to invade our state —Obverlin Evangelist. 


ILLINOIS—Monteno.—A Congregational church of 
twenty-one members, which had recently been 
formed in this place, was recognized, Sept. 9, by a 
council of churches. Sermon by Rev. W. B. Atkin- 
son; Prayer by Rev. F. W. Beecher; Right Hand by 
Rev. L. Foster; Address by Rev. G. E. Roy. The 
church starts with encouraging prospects. 


CALIFORNIA4—San Francisco — There has been one 
Congregational church in that city for several years. 
It is a large and flourishing church ; Rev. Mr. Lacey 
is the pastor. Lately an effort is being made to form 
a second church on the same platform. Several of 
the members of Mr. Lacey's church are unitiag with 
individuals who had not connected themselves with 
any church alter reaching the city, and they are wor- 
shiping together in a small but comfortable house in 
a part of the city where such an enterprise is much 
needed They have sequred the services of Rev. 
John Kimball, 2 young minister of much worth. 
Thbre are quite 2 number of Congregational churches 
in this new and rising state, several of which have 
able and devoted pastors. The country is large and 
there is great need of able, self-denying ministers Of 
the Gospel. The Lord raise up many such and 
thrust them into his whitening harvest.— Corres pond- 
ence of Christiam Mirror. 


sociation —The meetings of this body were com- 
menced on Wednesday, May 21, at the Stoae church. 
The following were the names of those present : 

From Hawaii—Rev. A. Thurston, Kailua; Rev. T. Ooan and 
Rev. D. B. Lyman, Hilo 

From Maui— Rev. Wm. P. Alexander, Wailuka; Rev. D. 
Baldwin. Lahaina. 

From Molokai—Rev. A, 0, Forbes. 

From Oahu—Rey. E. W. Olark, Rev. L. Smith, Rev. BE. Oor- 
win, Rev. J. 8. Emerson, Rev. B. W. Parker, Rev. A. Bishop, 
Rev. L. Andrews, Rev. S. €. Damon. 

From Kauai— Rev. E. Johnson and Mr. Wilcox. 

Rev. ©. T. Mills, President of Oahu College, preach- 
ed the Annual Sermon before the Hawaiian Mission- 
ary Society, at Fort-street church, Sabbath evening, 
May 25. At the close of the exercises, a contribution 
was taken up, amounting to $142 75, including one 

‘ contribution of $60 

The Anniversary Sernron, before the Bible and 
Tract Society, Was preached on Sabbath evening, 
June 1, at Fort-street chureh, by Rev S. C. Damon. 
At the close of the exercises, the sum of $32 63 was 
centributed in behalf of the Society’s funds. 

Two days of examination at Oahu College, exhib- 
ition at Fert-street. church, and the soiree at the Col- 
lege premises, all passed off in a very gratifying 
manner. We most heartily congratulate teachers, 
pupils, parents, patrons, and the community of the 
Sandwich Islands, that possess the nucleus of an 
institution, around which they are annually gathering 
the gratifying evidences of prosperity and healthy 
progress.— The Friend, abr. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


A Veteran Patriot —The venerable John T. Pressly, 
B.D., of the United Presbyterian church of Allegheny 
City, invited his people to remain in the church the 
other evening after prayer-meeting, to organize a 
company in response to the call of the Governor. 
He said, although he was old, (over seventy years !) 
he was, nevertheless, “ able-bodied,” and would go 
with them in any capacity whatever. He would 
make a Cromwellian captain.— Standard. 


Hard at Work.—The editor of The Presbyterian 
Witness, published in Cincinnati, much to his credit, 
thus apologizes to the readers of his paper for any 
defects they might discover in last week’s issue : 

‘* We have been able to devote but little time or attention to the 
present issue of our paper, Although exempted from military 
duty by proclamation, yet we feel it to be our duty to take part 
in the efforts which are being put forth for the defense of our city, 
se long as imminent danger continues to impend. Consequently, 
we spent two days of last week in working on the intrenchments 
back of Covington, and have devoted a portion of each day, Sab- 
bath excepted, since the proclamation of martial law, in drilling.” 

For their Country’s Good.—Rev. Stuart Robinson, 
D.D., and Rev. Mr. Hoyt of the O.-S. Presbyterian 
Church in Kentucky, have expatriated themselves, 
and are now in Canada. The former went out volun- 
tarily ; the latter had to choose between Canada and 
the rebel lines. 

The Church at Fulton, Ill.—Last week you copied 
fiem The American Presbyterian an article taken 
from The N: Y. Evangelist, stating that the reason 
of the cone of the Congregational church of Fulton, 
Ii, to the N -S. Presbyterian polity, was the inabil- 
ity te obtain aid from the Am Home Mis. Society. 
The fact is that, after the church has received fifteen 
hundred and sixty-two dollars from the Society, the 
agent for that district, in person, at Fulton, only one 
menth before the change, and with the approbation 
ef the Senior Secretary, there present, assured the 
pastor and members of continued aid. The pastor 
says: 

“Bro. (D. C. of Galena] in writing that article labored under 
an entirely erroneous impression of the facts on that point, Our 
church became Presbyterian because it preferred todoso. We 
had no reason to suppose that we could not get assistance ; buton 
the contrary, in accordance with what you teld me, they were 
told that they could have assistance from the A. H. M.S. if they 
jeined an association, and were indorsed by it. We have no 

ion to plain of the Society.” 

This was indeed a mixed church, but would never 
have changed except by the pastor. Dr. —— writes 
me: “I was satisfied with what I saw of Mr. —— 
that he was playing a game.” G.E. R. 

Cuicace, Sept. 15, 4 





BAPTIST. 


A Family Redeemed.—We have received the photo- 
graphs of a good-looking colored family, comprising a 
mulatte woman and two quadroon children, the rela- 
tives of Rev. J. Sella Martin of this city, which have 
lately been purchased out of slavery by Mr. Martin, 
who is the brother of the woman and the uncle of the 
children. The money to enable Mr. Martin to buy these 
relatives was subscribed in England, through the 
instrumentality of Hon Arthur Kennaird, Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel, and Rev. John Curwen, all of 
London. The three cost Mr. Martin about two thou- 
sand dollars, and are now in a comfortable home 
with every prospect of doing well. With much diffi- 
culty they were brought from Georgia to Kentucky, 
where Mr. Martin, through 1 white agent, purchased 
them.— Watchman and Reflector. 

Spirit of a oe lig noteworthy statement ap- 
pears in The Washington Republican on the authority 
of Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, who was one of a party 
of volunteer nurses that went to the battle-field on 
Saturday night, Aug. 30 He represents that the 
treatment of the wounded by rebel officers, surgeons, 
and chaplains, was in the main, “very kind and res 
spectful.” The most marked exception was Rev. J. 
Lansing Burrows, D.D., now of Richmond, formerly 
for many years a pastor ih Philadelphia : 
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: EPISCOPAL. 

Death of the Archbishop of Canterbury.—The Most 
Rev. John Bird Sumner, DD , Archbisaop of Canter- 
bury, whose death is announced by the Borussia, was 
the eldest son of Rev. Rebert Sumner, some time 
Vicar of Kenilworth He was bornin 1780, and was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A 1802; M.A 1807; D.D. 
1828. Having been successively Assistant-Master 
in, and Fellew of Eton College, he became Rector of 
Mapledurham, Oxon, and was appointed a Canon of 
Durham, 1820. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Chester in 1828, and translated ty the See of Canter- 
bury in 1848. As Archbishop of Canterbury he had 
an annual income of £15 000. and enjoyed the patron- 
age of the Archdeaconries of Canterbury and Maid- 
stone. of two canonries, of six preacherships in Can- 
terbury cathedral, and of one hundred and sixty eight 
benefices. Dr. Sumner was 2a prolific theological 
writer, having published, besides other works. “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” “ Expository Lectures” on 
the whole of the New Testament except the Apoca- 
1, pee, in nine separate volumes, and several volumes 
of sermons. He belonged to what is called the Evan- 
gelical School in the Established Church, and his 
term of office will be memorable in the church history 
of England by the revival of the synodical power of 
the two Convocations of England, and the violent 
controversy springing out of the publications of the 
famous work, entitled ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 


Ireland.— The Bishop of Kilmore—a Beresford, and 
relative of the deceased Primate— has been translated, 
and becomes Archbishop of Armagh. This great 
prize has fallen to the lot of a man who is likely to 
fill it well. He is somewhat too old, perhaps, to be 
very effective ; he is in the 62d’ year of his age, a 
period when the springs of life begin to flow with less 
force. 


Prayers for America —Mr. Henry Seymour, M.P., 
who asked questions in Parliament respecting the 
Bishup of Oxford’s injunction to the clergy in his 
diocese to make pauses in the Litany and in the 
Prayers for all Conditions of Men, for private prayer 
in behalf of America, has submitted a case to coua- 
sel, (A. J. Stephens and Richard Jebb,) who (for 
reasons given at great length) say : 

1. That the Bishop of Oxford has not a legal right to enjoin the 
clergy of his diocese te make the two pauses specified in his com- 
mutication to his archdeacons; and 2. That the clergy of the 
dioceses of Oxford could not be punished by the laws eaclesiasti- 
cal for disobeying such injunction. 

England.—Dr. Rowland Williams has published a 
violent work in which he defends all his extreme 
positions, making seme of them worse, and denounc- 
ing the opposition to him fiercely. He entitles his 
work “ Persecution fur the Word.” and ranks him- 
self in the same category as the martyrs of former 
ages! 

"The Bishop of Honolulu sailed from Southampton 
in the Tasmanian'on the 18th of August, for the 
Sandwich Islands, via Panama. With him were his 
family and Rev. Messrs. G. Measomand E. Ibbotson. 
Mr. H. Seymour, in the House of Commons, more 
than once tried to get irom Government a censure 
upon the Bishop of Oxford for his injunction to his 
clergy to call on the people for their prayers for a 
restoration of peace in this country. But he signally 
tailed. He has since obtained an opinion from a 
couple of legal gentlemen, which condemns as illegai 
the common practices of the ‘‘ Evangelical” clergy 
much more than it does the Bishop of Oxford.— 
Church Journal. 


Chaplain Deceased.—_Rev. Dr. F. H. Cummiag of 
Grand Rapids, Mich , died in that town on Tuesday. 
He was chaplain in the Michigan 34, and contrac‘ed 
in the field the disease which caused his death. 
General Convention.—The next triennial meeting of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, will be held 
in St. John’s chapel, in the city of N.-w York, on 
Wednesday, the Ist day of October, 1862, at 10% 
o'clock a.m. 

An Imprisoned Bishop.—A chaplain with the United 
States army at Helena, in Arkansas, writes from 
that place : 

“There were 65 candidates for confirmation here; but Bishop 
Lay is a prisoner. He wastaken at Huntsyiile, Ala. I had not 
known it till they told me.” 

We had already heard a rumor of this imprison- 
ment through private sources. We still hope there 
must be some mistake about the matter. No one 
would be Jess likely to give to our Government just 
cause for imprisonment than Bishop Lay.—Church 
Journal. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Avams—The friends of Rev. Harvey Adams of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, will be glad to learn that the 
report of his death (his name being on the mortuary 
list of the University of Vt. at the late commence- 
ment) is incorrect. 

Axprose— Rev. Mr. Ambrose, late missionary to 
Persia, has been appointed chaplain of the 12:hN. H. 
Regiment. He is a Congregationalist. 
ArRNoLp—The pastoral relation between Rev. Joel 
R. Arnold’ and the church and society in Coventry, 
wus dissolved Sept. 10 by the Tolland Consociation. 
Bacxus—Rev. J. W. Backus was dismissed from 
his pastoral charge in Leominster, August 20, to ac- 
cept a call from the John-street church in Lowell. 
Bacox—Reyv. L. W. Bacon of the Congregational 
church in Stamtord, has received a call trom Troy, 
me 2 

Barrnp—Rev. John Francis Baird has resigned his 
pastorate at Cedarville, N. J., to accept the chaplaincy 
of the 87th Regt. Pa, Vols., now in Virginia. 
Bancrorr—Rev. L. W. Bancroft has been appoiated 
to the post of Professor of Ecclesiastical Histery in 
Kenyon College. 

Barpwri4—Rev. Dr. Bardwell of Oxford has ten- 
dered his resignation on account of the growing 
infirmities of age. 

Barnzs—Rev. H. E. Barnes of Crystal Lake, IIL, 
is chaplain of the 72d Regiment Illinois Volunteers. 

Brrcurn—Rev. F. W. Beecher, late of the Hano- 
ver-street Congregational church, Milwaukee, has 
received and accepted a call to become pastor of the 
Congregational church of Kankakee City, Ill. 

BissELt—Rev. E C. Bissell has been chosen cap- 
tain of a nine-months company from Westhampton 
and vicinity. 

Buiaxcuarp—Rev. N. B. Blanchard, pastor of the 
First Congregational church in North Bridgewater, 
Mass., died Aug. 7, aged 35. 

Braprorvp—Rev. D. B. Bradford has engaged as 2 
stated supply of the Congregational church at Gil- 
manton Iron Works. 

Brown—Rev. J. C. Brown of South Bend, Ind., 
has been appointed chaplain of the 48th Indiana Reg- 
iment. 

Brownr—At a meeting of the Woburn Association, 
Mr. Thaddeus H. Browne, recently of the Seminary at 
Andover, was licensed to preach the Gospel. Mr. B. 
sails immediately for Europe, to complete his studies 

in Germany. 

Burxs—Anthony Burns, one of the first victims of 
the Fugitive-slave Law, and recently pastor of the 
Zion Baptist church, St. Catherine’s, C. W., died July 


27. 





Burt—Rev. Edmund Burt has removed from Lit- 
tleton to Gorham, N. H. 

BurrsrwortH—Mr. Henry H. Butterworth, a stu- 
dent of Hamilton College, has received an invitation 
from the Congregational church at Sand Bank, Os- 
wego co., N. Y. 

Catpwrtt—John M. Caldwell, a recent graduate 
of the Wesleyan University, has accepted the pas- 
— charge of the Methodist church at Kennebeck, 

e. si 


Cattenprr—Rev. N. Callender of Cincinnati Con- 
ference bas been appointed U. 8. chaplain at Camo 
Dennison. Brother C. speaks both English and 
German. 

Carry—Rev. Isaac E. Carey has accepted an invi- 
tation to return to his former field of labor in Free- 
port, Ii). 

CuurcHi_tt —The resignation by Rev. John Churchill 
of Woodbury has not been accepted by the church 
and society to which he has ministered, and he will 
now probably withdraw it. 

Crarp—Rev. S. G. Clapp has asked a dismission 
from his pastoral charge in Sturbridge, Mass., on 
account of ill health. 

Coan—Rev. Mr. Coan of the Nestorian Mission, 
with his family, and Mrs. Breath and her children, 
arrived in New York on the 20th ult. 

Corzman—William Coleman, @ licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Chillicothe, has been ordained to the 
work of the ministry, having been elected chaplain 
of the 119th Regiment of Ohio Vélunteers. 

Conxry—Kev. J. P. Conkey has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the Presbyterian church, Bellevue, 
Iowa. . 

Constantins— George Oonstantine, a member of 
the last class at Andover, was ordained as mission- 
ary-to the Greeks on Wednesday, the 10th, in the 


chapel of Amherst College. The sermon was by Dr. 
Kirk of Boston. 
Conwar—Rev. M. D. Conway has resi the 


pastoral charge of the Firet church 

of Cincinnati, in order to edit The Commonwealth. 
CorpLtry—Rev. Christopher M. Cordley of West 

Brookfield, has received a unanimous invitation to 
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toral charge of the Baptist church in Belleville, Jeff. 
co., . . 
Eppy—Rev. Dr. Eddy, pastor of the First church 
at Northampton, who has been absent for several 
months in Europe, returned home in improved health 
last week. 

Epwarps—J. H. — recent graduate of 
Union Theological inary, is supplying the pulpit 
of the Congregationa) church at West Lebanon, N. H. 

E.iswortu—Mr. Alfred A. Ellsworth was ordained 
as pastor over the First Congregational church and 
society in Milford, Mass., Sept. 4. Sermon by Prof. 
E. A. Park, DD. 

Essicx—-The pastoral relation between Rev. W. J. 
Restos and the church at New Richmond was dis- 
solved. 

Firrs— On the 3d inst., Rev. James H. Fitts was 
installed pastor of the First Congregational church 
and parish of West Buylston. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
P. Paine, D.D., of Holden. 

Frermax—Rev. A. W. Freeman returned, a few 
days since, to his home and people at Aurora, Ind., 
from a tour in Europe and the East 

Grrovip--Rev. S. L Gerould, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Stoddard, N. H., has enlisted 
as a common soldier, for the war. 

Goopatr—Rev. G. W. Goodale, late of Vandalia, 
Tll., has accepted a call to the church at Greenville, 
Bond co., Dil. 

Grosvzner--At a meeting of the Monadnock As- 
sociation, August 12, Mr. Geo. S. Grosvener of 
Petersham, Mass., who has been teaching for sever- 
al years in New Jersey, was examined and licensed 
to preach the Gospel. 

Grovur—Henry M. Grout, late Principal of the 
academy at Monson. was installed over the Congre- 
gational church in West Rutland, 27th inst. Sermon 
by his brother, Rev Lewis Grout, returned mission- 
ary from South Africa 

Hatit—Rev. Edward H. Hall, pastor of the Unita- 
tian church in Plymouth, has been appointed chap- 
lain ef the 44th Mass. (or Fourth Battalion nine 
months) Regiment. 

Hieeirson—Rev. T: H. Higginson of Worcester, 
the well known writer and lecturer, is enlisting a 
company, which is already more than half full. 
Hinspate—Rev. H. G. Hinsdale has received a 
call to the Presbyterian church at Bridgeport, Conn., 
which he has accepted. 

Kennarp—Rev. J. Spencer Kennard, late of Wash- 
ington, D. C., accepts the call to become pastor of 
the Baptist church in the pleasant suburban town of 
Woburn. 

Leavitr—Rev. Ed. H. Leavitt of Cincinnati has 
been called to the Second church of Zanesville. 
Lreavirt—Rev. J. M. Leavitt of Cincinnati will re- 
ceive the appointment of chaplain to the 7th Ohio 
Cavalry. A good selection for the position. 
Lrr—Mr. Samuel H. Lee, a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, has received and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Porter Evan- 
gelica]l church in North Bridgewater, Mass. 
Lenincton—Mr. R. Lenington was ordained and 
installed pastor of the First Portuguese Presbyterian 
church, Springfield, I}. 

Lronarp—The Congregational church of Fulton, 
Ill., under the pastora! care of Rev. Josiah Leonard, 
has recently become Presbyterian. 

Macoun—Rev. G. F. Magoun ot Lyons, Iowa, has 
declined & call from the North Congregational church 
in Springfield. 

Manvi1t—Rev. A. Mandell has accepted a cali to 
the First Presbyterian church in Madison, N. J. 

Martin—Rev. J. Sella Martin has tendered his 
resignation to the Independent Baptist church, Bos. 
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ton. 

Maravis—Rev. J. S. Marquis was instelled pastor 
of the united congregation of Bacon Ridge, Ezat 
Springfield, and Richmond, Ohio. 

Matson—Mr. Henry Matson was ordained at West 
Cummington, Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 2. Sermon 
by Rev. J. Jay Dana of the village church 

Maxwetit—Thursday, the 14th inst., the pastoral 
relation between Rev. G. M. Maxwell and the Eighth 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, was dissolved. 

. Monraccve—Rev. E. J. Montague, for fourteen years 

pastor of the Presbyterian (Convention) church of 
Summit, Wis., and still continuing his labors with 
that people, was recently installed pastor also of the 
neighboring Congregational church of Oconomowoc. 

Moorr—At the recent commencement of Allegheny 
College, the honorary degree of D D. was conferred 
upon Rev. Franklin Moore of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. 

Moorzr—Rev. Wm. H. Moore of Newtown, Conn, 
has been appointed to the State Home Missionary 
service. He will continue the work so well begun 
by Rev. Mr. Bacon. 

Niuwnatt—Rev. Ebenezer Newhall has resigned 
his charge of the Presbyterian church in Litchtield, 
N H., after a ministry there of about eight years. 

Pacr—Rev. C. F. Page, late of Tolland, Mass., 
has removed to Colebrook, N. H. 

Pacr—Rev. C. J. Page, the successful pastor of 
the ancient Baptist church at Piscataway, N. J., is 
now engaged in raising a company of volunteers, 
which he intends to lead into the field. 

Parker—Rev. Henry E. Parker has resigned the 
chaplaincy of the 2d Regiment, and expects to resume 
his pastoral labors in Concord, N. H., on the 1st Sep 
tember. 

Quixt—-The Mather church at Jamaica Plain have 
a second time refused to accept the resignation of 
their pastor, Rev. A. H. Quint, and have granted him 
leave of absence six months more. 

Ricuanpson—Mr. D. Warren Richardson was 
ordained August 14 as pastor of the Congregational 
church at Daysville, Conn. 

Sarrorp—Rev J. P. Safford, D.D., has received a 
unanimous call to the First Presbyterian churcn, 
New Albany, Ind. 

Sanrorp—Rev. Enoch Sanford of Raynham, Mass., 
60 years of age, has enlisted in the army. 

Srrtyr—Prof. J. H. Seelye of Amherst College has 


ary, to fill the professorship made vacant by Prof 
Shedd. 

SkinnER— Rev. C. Skinner of Northwest Indiana 
Conference has been appointed chaplain of the hos- 
pital at Terre Haute. 

Sratpinc —Rev. Geo. B. Spalding of Vergennes, 
Vermont, has received a call to the Congregational 
church of Dedham, Mass, 

Srayman—The Board of Trustees of Dickinson 
College, at their recent session, unanimously elected 
John K. Stayman, A.M., Professor of Latin and French. 

Tatvacr—The ship N. B. Palmer, fom Hong- 
kong, arrived Aug. 27, having as passengers Rev. 
J. V. N. Talmage and family, of the Amoy R. D. 
Mission. 4 

Tarran—Rev. Dr. Tappan of Augusta, Me, was 
thrown from his carriage, and somewhat disabled py 
the shock, but he seems likely to be about again soon. 

Terry— Rev. Parshall Terry has accepted a unan- 
imous call to la¥er in the Congregational church a°* 
Franklin Mills, O., and has already moved from Hud 
son to that place. 

Tuwinc—Rev. *E. P. Thwing, for several years 
pastor of the St. Lawrence-street church, Portland, 
Me., was dismissed on the 18th, to go to Quincy. 

Triuptzr—Rev. Dr. Trimble, pastor of the Town- 
street church, Columbus, Ohio, preached on Sunday 
evening specially to the young men of his charge, a 
number of whom had enlisted and were toleave that 
week for the seat of war. 

TrumscLi—Henry Clay Trumbull, Esq, the well- 
known Sabbath- school missionary, has been appointed 
chaplain of the 10th Conn. Regiment, and wil! be 
immediately ordained as a minister. 

Vixcrnt—Rev. J. H. Vincent of the Rock River 
Conference is to leave shortly for London and the 
Holy Land. 

Watpo—The venerable “ Father Waldo” of Syra- 
cuse has attained his one hundredth year. The day 
was suitably celebrated at Syracuse by his many 
fiiends. 

Wasnevrx—Rev. Israel Washburn of North Bridge- 
water has been commissioned as chaplain of the 
12th Massachusetts Regiment, which has been in 
Virginia more than a year. 

Wauitor—Mr. Samuel J. Whiton, who sailed fur 
the Mendi Mission, West Africa, last spring, has 
just returned to this country in very poor health. 





FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The Parsees. 

Tur effect of the Christian missions in Eastern Asia 

is by no means confined to the srppemeation of mis- 
sionary congregations. Far beyond the bounds of the 
native churches, the seed of Christian civilization 
has been sown broadcast, and already begins to bear 
abundant fruit. India, in particular, is reaping to the 
largest extent the benefits of Christian my In 
larger and larger numbers the native children are 
beginning to receive a good education ; the native 
press —daily and weekly, political, religious, and lit- 
erayy—is sending its ramifi ns more and more 
widely —— the land ; colleges and universi- 
ties are already raising some of the more gifted native 
uae to a level with educated young Europeans. 
ative literature begins to prosper, and to contribute 
its share to the elu of the dark 


native inations of India, as they 
— at gy mee 100,000 in Western 
Ind Kirmen, making 

total of 105,500. Yet the interest taken fn thoes ia 
much might be expected from the 
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Drvorr—Rev. G. W. Divoll has accepted the pas- 
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declined the call to the Andover Theologieal Semin- 


dynasty, (228-6 
aper TL, lke 


the Sassanian 73 AD,) assumed 
such vigor, that another Dioc'etian, 
aimed at the extirpation of the Christian faith. 
Overpowered and almost extirpated by the Moham 
medans, they have only maintained themselves in 
Western India. Their religious condition was entire- 
ly unknown to Europe, until in the X VI[Ith ceatury the 
celebrated Orientalist, Anquetil du Perron, suceed- 
ed, by making himself for three years the disciple of 
reticent Parsee priests, to lay the foundation of our 
knowledge of the sect. Since then, Eaglish and Ger- 
man Orientalists have so fully mastered the under- 
standing of the sacred books of the Parsees, that the 
intelligent priests of the sect themselves apply to 
their works as the best commentary. The actaal 
religious condition, on the contrary, has even in mod- 
ern times become but very imperfectly known ta 
Europeans, and we receive, therefore. with delizht 
the information given us in two pamphlets by a learn- 
ed Parsee, Dadabhai Naoroji, who is professor of 
Gujerati in-the University of London. The one is a 
paper read before the Liverpool Philomathic Society, 
On the Manners and Customs of the Parsees ;* the 
other is a lecture delivered before the Liverp ol 
Literary and Philosophical Society, On the Parsee 
Religion+ The Parsees have eften received credit 
for ai uncommon amount of intelligence. According 
to the above pamphlet, this is certainly not the case 
as regards a knowledge of their own religion. .“ The 
priests,” says Dadebhai Naoroji, “ as a body, are not 
only ignorant of the duties and objects of their own 
profession, but are entirely uneducated, except that 
they are able to read and write, and taat, also, often 
very imperfectly. They do not understand a single 
word of their prayers and recitations, which are all 
in old Zend language.” 

The jaity are, therefore, as may be expected, pro- 
foundiy ignorant of all that refers to religion. “ Tne 
whole religious education of a Parsee child consists in 
preparing by rote a certain number of prayers in 
Zend, without understanding a werd of them—the 
knowledge of the doctrines of their religion being left 
to be picked up from casual conversation.” A Parsee, 
in fact, hardly knows what his faithis. Tne Zen- 
davesta is to him a'sealed book; and though there 
is a Gujerati translation of it, that translation is not 
made from the original, but from a Pehlevi paraphrase, 
nor is it recognized by the priests as an authorized 
version. Till about twenty-five years ago, there was 
no martfal of the religious doctrine of the Parsees. 
At that time, and, as it seems, in order to counter- 
act the efforts of the Christian missionaries, a kind of 
catechism was compiled, from which Dadabhai 
Naoroji gives some interesting extracts. They con- 
firm what has been already for some time the general 
opinion among the European Orientalists, that the 
distinguishing feature of the Persian :eligion, the 
belief in two gods—Ormuzd, the principle of good, 
and Ahriman, the principle of evil—is not counte- 
nanced by the modern Parsees, but that Ormuzi alone 
receives divine worship. 

The religious belief of the present Parsee is reduced 
to two or three fundamental doctrines ; and these, 


| though professedly resting on the teaching of Z»- 


roaster, receive their real sanction from a mach 
higher authority. A Parsee believes in one God, to 
whom he addresses his prayers. His morality 
is comprised in these words—pure thoughts, pure 
words, pure deeds. Believing in the punisnment of 
viee, and the reward of virtue, he trusts for pardon 
to the merey of God. 

Small as the [Parsee community at present is, it is 
divided into two parties, the Conservatives and the 
Liberals. The Conservatives, cling to all that is 
established and customary, however absurd and mis- 
chievious, while the Liberals desire to throw off the 
abuses of furmer ages, and to avail themselves as 
much as is consistent with their religious and their 
Oriental character of the advantages of European 
civilization. Dadabhai Naoroji describes the cus- 
tems of both, as tar as can ve judged from his pam- 
phlets, with great fairness and impartiality. Amoag 
the customs of the old school there is one which 
does not well agree with the purity they prize so 
highly in their system of ethics. It is the “ Nirang,” 
of which our Parsee author gives the following 
description : ‘The Nirang is the urine of cow, ox, 
or she-goat, and the rubbing of it over the face and 
hands is the second thing a Parsee does after getting 
out of bed. Either befure applying tne Nirang to the 
face and hands, or while it remains on the hands after 
being applied, he should not touch anything directly 
with his hands, but in order to wash out the Nirang, 
he either asks somebody else to pour water on his 
hands, or resorts to the device of taking hold of the 
pot through the intervention of a piece of cloth, such 
as a hanckerchief or his sudra,z c. his blouse. He 
first pours water on one hand, then takes the pot in 
that hand and washes his other hand, face, and feet.” 
Nor is this all. Women after child-birth have actu 
ally to drink a little of the Nirang, and the same rite 
isimposed on children at the time of their investiture 
with the Sudr4 and Kusti, the badges of Zoroastrian 
faith. The liberal school have completely surren- 
dered this objectionable custom, but the old school 
still keep it up, though their faith, as Dadabhai 
Naoroji says, in the efficacy of Nirang to drive away 
Satan, may be shaken. 

The principal points for which the Liberals among 
the Parsees are, at the present moment, contending. 
are the abolition of the filthy purifications by means 
of Nirang; the reduction of a large number of obli- 
gatory prayers ; the prohibition of early betrothal and 
marriage ; the suppression of extravagance at wed- 
dings and funerals; the education of women, and 
their admission into general society. A society has 
been formed, called the ‘‘ Rahanumaee Mazdiashna ;” 
i. e., the Guide of the Worshipers of God. Meetings 
are held, speeches are made, tracts distributed. A 
counter society, too, has been started, called “The 
True Guides ;” but, as Dadabhai Naoroji tells us, the 
intolerant bigotry of the Conservatives and the weak- 
ness of their arguments, have considerably improved 
the prospects of the reformers. 

Among the German scholars who have greatly pro- 
moted the understanding of the sacred books of the 
Zoroastrians, are Spiegel and Haug. Tune latter at 
present resides in India. In a recent letter to a 
German periodical, dated Puna, Feb. 7, 1862, he 
makes the following interesting statements: “‘ My 
work on the Zendavesta and the Religion of the Par- 
sees, With a grammar of the Zend language, is nearly 
ready, and will be published within a few days. 
Nearly the whole edition has been subscribed for by 
the Parsees and Englishmen in this Presidentship 
(Bombay). The work is more comprehensive than 
any that has been published since Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s times. When I was in Bombay last September, 
the Parsees arranged for a great meeting, at which 
their high priests, (Desturs,) from 60 te 70 infiuential 
members of their community, and some Brahmins, 
were present They presented me with a large num- 
ber of printed books on the religion of the Parsees 
and kindred subjects. I had to give them a lecture 
on their religion, with which they were highly 
pleased. A few months ago the Parsees inquired of 
me whether I did not wish to become president of 
their ecclesiastical seminary at Bombay. and teach 
their priests the true contents of the Zendavesta. 
From several reasons, I declined this remarkable 
offer for the present.” 


* The Manners and Customs of the Parsees, By Dadabhai 
Naorcji. Liverpool 186], 
+ woe Fores Religion. By Dadabhai Naoreji, Esq. Liver- 


General Wes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue political field grows interesting. The Demo- 
crats are eagerly wielding the strength which the 
imbecile indecision of the Republican Administration 
policy has thrust so unexpectedly into their hands. 
Armed with abundant charges of incapacity on one 
hand, and of arbitrary violence on the other, and 
aided in some cases by the excess of Republican 
voters who have enlisted, they are hard at work to 
secure members of the next Congress, and a governor 
or two. y show much shrewdness in selectin 
candidates and running their various machines, an 
have at present an unexpectedly good chance of 
accomplishing something —for which the Republican 
party may thank its own leaders. 

In Maine, the election for governor resalted in the 
choice of Coburn, Republican, by about half the [ast 
majority, and Mr. Sweat, a pretended War Demo-:rat, 
but said to be of the most fishy politics, is chosen to 
Congress instead of Mr. Goodwin. In the legislature, 
of 122 representatives, there are 86 Republicans, 
22 Bradbury Democrats, 10 Union Democrats, and 
one “ citizen,” whatever that is! 











renominated the present good state ticket, and also, 
by an overwhelming majority of some 20 to 1, Charles 
Somner to the U.S ate. There had been ill- 


tempered opposition to him, mainly by The Spring- 
d Republican, but it does not sedi to have effected 


field, with a platform, and the other er equi- 
Republican Nominating on meets 
at on the 24th, and its action is looked for- 
We wodae and tterest. The Herald sad 
orld, been plain 
dnecteas ‘af augpertang Semenede pnoabes wad 
men, have been ingeniously threatening the 
licans w ith defeat unless they nominate General Dix, 
and indorse General McClellan ; a carious maneaver. 
The Know- leaders, and Fernando Wood, 
Rynders, and the have with a noticeable unan- 
| imity in the support of Seymour. 
In Pennsylvania, Gen. McCall is Democratic can- 
didate for Congress, and will run well; as will Gen. 
Schenck against Vallandighamin Ohio; Gen Ashley’s 
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A Democratic convention in Illinois nominated for 
Congressional delegate at large (under the new 
census) J. C. Allen, the Egyptian ean /; ‘and re- 
solve a, as ueual, “ for the war, but against its prose- 
cution. 

A Union Democrat, B. F. Harding, was chosen U. 
8. Senator from Oregon on the 12th, after 30 ballots. 
The recent state election in California has resulted 
in a thorough Democratic defeat. 

—Thus the political battle is being set. Its result 
must depend on elements of which many are, dout- 
legs, not yet even at work. But there never was a 
time when the best efforts of honest voters were 
more necessary. 

—The notorious John F. Machado, the New York. 
Portuguese slave trader, was arrested about a year 
ago on a charge of fitting out the slaver Mary Fran- 
cis, but escaped for want of evidence. New evidence 
came out the other day, and Machado is again under 
arrest. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will not 
escape again. 

— Gold has been discovered in the eastern part of 
Maine, in an extensive ledge, 15 or 20 miles west of 
Calais. The price of land thereabouts has risen in 
consequence from 35 cents to $10 an acre. 

—A gang of Philadelphia rowdies, on Sanday 
evening, Sept, 14, made another brutal and unpro- 
voked attack on a respectable colored man, who was 
quietly going home from church. They beat him 
severely, and he was probably only saved from being 
murdered by the bravery and humanity of Capt. B. 
Loyd James of a volunteer regiment, who was pass- 
ing at the head of his company. Capt. James, plac- 
ing himself before the colored man, who had managed 
to crawl up some steps, drew his sword, aad declared 
that he would cut down the first man who touche: 
the negro. The cowards after this assaulted three 
other decent colored people in other places, and then 
dispersed ; and the police either could not or would 
not arrest more than two of them. 





FOREIGN. 


Evropgax dates are to Sept. 10. 

—A general view of the condition of the nations 

shows trouble and confusion enough. Japan is ua- 

settled ; feuds and murders are constant among the 

nobies and their vassals. New Zealand is unsettled ; 

@ war being in progress between the natives and the 

English colonists. China is unsettled, the chronic 

rebellion still smoldering. India is unsettled; 

symptoms of another native rising being obscurely 

heard of now and then, in spite of the care used to 
keep things silent. Russia is unsettled; the serf 
emancipation question still agitating the whole of 
society there with a deep and threatening ground- 
swell; not to mention the Circassian war Tne 
Turkish Empire is unsettled; the Montenegrins in 

open rebellion and the Servians in a state little short 
ot it, assaulting the rickety kingdom on one side, 
while the fanatical Syrian Mohammedans are rene w- 
ing their murders atthe other. Austriais unsetiled ; 
and keeps fumbling miserably in empty pockets with 

one hand, while ciligently holding down Venetia and 
the mad Italians and the Hungarians with the other. 
Italy is unsettled with the Roman question. France 
is very secretly and gently unsettled—as far as can 
be judged—by Legitimist and Orleanist intrigues ; but 
not very much. England is uncomfortable rather 
than unsettled, by famine among the unemployed 
mill operatives. lrelandis unsettled, by an extensive 
system of revenge on strict landlorés and agents, 
carried out into quite a series of murders and at 

tempts to kill. The United States is very thoroughly 
unsettled. So is Mexice. So are severa! of the 
northern portions of South America. Tous a glance 
all round the world to-day shows us a singularly ex- 
tended state ot war, rebellion, disorganization, dis- 
tress, and uneasiness. Nor can any satisfactory 
conjecture be made of any road through all these 
troubles to a peace beyond. 

—While Garibaldi remains in confinenent, pending 
his recovery and trial—if he is to be tried the numer- 
ous meetings and severa! smal! actual insurrectionary 
movements throughout Italy, the voice of the press 
there, and other indications of an increasingly dis- 
tinct and intense public sentiment, all signify that the 
Italian nation is filled with a settled and strong de- 
termination to possess Rome, and to possess it soon. 
It is probable that any open opposition to this national 
resolve would quite peril the authority of Victor 
Emanuel. 

—a telegram dated Sept. 2, from Alexandria to 
Paris, states that the Mohammedans have murdered 
the Armenian Bishop of Marash, northwest of Aleppo, 
and his co-religionists. There are symptoms of fur- 
ther outrages in that region, and troops have been 
sent from Aleppo to punish and restrain the murder- 
ers. 

—The Chinese Government is purchasing quite a 
fieet in England. Tne Admiralty has soid it three 
gun boats, and a sidewheel steamer, and two mailed 
gun-boats are to be built. The fleet is to be taken 
out to China by its commodore, Capt. Sherrard Osborn, 
RN. 

—Chevalier Claussen is reported hopelessly insane, 
in consequence of having been deceived and swindled 
in New York and London. 

—There is also a report, but not yet authenticated, 
that Kossuth is dying of consumption. 

—A railroad has been put in operation from Al- 
giers 20 miles southwest to Biidah. The Moors 
pretended not to notice it, and would scarcely look 
at the trains scouring across the country; but they 
talked it over with much excitement among them- 
selves. “ 

—Another railroad, the first to cross the chain of 
the Pyrenees, has been opened, for a distance of 66 
miles, from Portugalete, the port of Bilbao, to Mi- 
randa, on the Ebro. The road is to be continued 
down the Ebro. 

—In the manufacturing country of Belgium a con- 
dition of distress prevails which is said to be horrible 
in the extreme, and infinitely worse than anything in 
England or France. This distress is the culmina- 
tien of a decline of prosperity and increase of paup?r- 
ism which have been coming on ever since 1830. 
Actua! starvation has begun to destroy the popula- 
tion in some districts, and the perishing poor have in 
one place suught to get food by an insurrection. 

—It is reported—though war reports even in Eu- 
rope are not entirely credible—that the Turkish 
army, against a perfectly desperate resistance, has 
pushed the Montenegrins beyond the very heart of 
their territory, and occupied their capital, Cettigne ; 
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for subscription ; 
The London Daily s $45; and the Postage is 
often nearly as much mere. Mr. Brewer pays pos- 
tage bills at the New York-office in such amounts as 
at once. - a 

The Exchange is supported by airnnal subscriptions, 
entitling the subscriber or his clerks to adamssion ana 
the use of the information in the rooms. 


Messrs. Barnes & Burr are about publishing Mr. 
Wwm.G. Stevenson's account of his “ Thirteen Months 
in the Rebel Army ;” a narrative which, so far as we 
can judge from advance-sheets of the first chapter, 
will be full of interest, as a straightforward, intelli- 
gent picture of rebe} affairs. 


The first 2,000 copies of Mr. Roe’s new novel, 
“Like and Unlike,” have just gone off, within a day 
or two after its publication. 

First Boox tn Curmistry. For the use of Schools 
and Families. By Worthington Hooker, M.D. ll- 
lustrated by engravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1862. Square 16mo. pp. 231. 

This will be found a competent text-book in its 
department, provided the teacher is competent. For 
in chemistry and other natural sciences it is, if pos. 
sible, even more true than in other studies, that the 
instruction comes from the teacher and not from the 
book. Dr. Hooker’s accounts and illustrations of 
chemical facts and .processes are simple, clear, and 
intelligible. 

VENTILATION AND WakmiNG OF Buitpines. Illus. 
trated by Fifty-four Plates, exemplifying the Exhaus- 
tion Principle. To which is added a Complete De. 
scription and Illustration of the Ventilation of Rail- 
way Carriages, for both Winter and Summer. By 
Hon. Henry Ruttan. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1862. Large 8vo. pp. xiit+106. © 

The views of Mr. Ruttan contain, among others, 
the following statements: That the architect is the 
proper person to adjust warming and ventilation, 
and not the stove-man ; and, That the proper warm- 
ing and ventilation (together) of a room must be done 
by bringing in warm air enough at the top of the 
room to keep it full, and taking it out when used 
and cooled at the lower part, to which it would natu- 
rally fall. The means of doing this is a system of 
roomy entrance and exit-ways for air, to be heated 
without being burnt, by Mr. Ruttan's method; the 
exit-ways to take off the air around the edges of the 
floor, and under the floor, so as to avoid constant 
drafts. The plates and explanations together pre- 
sent very plainly the devices in building aed the 
peculiar kind of stoves or “air warmers” to be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Ruttan’s mode of warming and ventilating 
railroad cars is also set forth, and the certificates 
of actual success which he prints entitle his views, 
so far, to at least a thorough trial. The evident 
sound sense of many of his suggestions, will in like 
manner commend his whole book to people who are 
interested in houses—a pretty large proportion ! 


Tne ApvVENTURES OF PaiLie on his Way through 
the World; showing who robbed him, who helped 
him, and who passed him by. By W.M. Thackeray. 
With Illustrations. New York: Harper «& Brothers. 
1862. 8vo. pp 267. 

The numerous admirers of Mr. Thackeray will 
eagerly buy and eagerly read this his last novel; 
will enjoy its sarcastic pictures of men and women ; 
and—unless they have a far more obstinate faculty 
of joviality than we—will lay it down with gloom 
and distrust at their hearts. We ingenuously con- 
fess to have avoided reading “ Philip,” for the sake 
of our own comfort. But we have read portions 
and pictures enough eut of it to discover that it is 
not inferior to its author's previous novels, either in 
power or interest. 


History or Fairpricn tus Srcenp, called Freder- 
ick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In four vol- 
umes. Vol. III. New York: Harper & Brotters. 
1862. 12me. pp. 596. 

In spite of Mr. Oarlyle’s inexcusable antics and be- 
jugglements with the English tongue, this History of 
Frederick the Great is of solid value and great inter- 
est. The present volume extends from 1740 to 1744; 
from his accession to the short peaceful period of 
1744, and his sister’s marriage to the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. 


Tux Tax-Payer’s Manvat; containing the Acts 
of Congress imposing Direct and Excise Taxes ; 
with Complete Marginal References, and an Anal- 
ytical Index showing all the Items of Taxation, the 
Mode of Proceeding, and the Duties of the Officers. 
With an Explanatory Preface. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp iv+93+86. 

A comprehensive and conveniently arranged edi- 
tion of these important acts, apparently well indexed. 

Causks anp Curr or Distases or tue Ferr: with 
Practical Suggestions as to their Clothing, By C. 
H. Cleaveland, MD. _ TIilustrated. Cincinnati : 
printed by Bradley & Webb. 1562. 8vo. pp. 111. 

The number of sensible directions for keeping the 
feet in good order and correcting their diseases 
which are contained in this volume is remarkable, 
Particular attention should be given to the first 
chapter, on corns, etc., and to the last, on boots and 
shoes. There will be—at least there should be—a 
radical reform of boots and shoes. Dr. Cleaveland 
has here plainly stated its reasons and rationale. 


Tux Repetition Reconp Edited by Frank Moore. 
Part XXI, New York: G.P. Putnam. 1862. 8vo. 

The illustrations are, excellent portraits on stee) of 
Secretary Stanton and Col Baker; and the diary and 
documents relate to the period from March 1 to April 
1, 1862, including the capture of Fort Donelson. 


PERIODICALS. 








and that their prince and bishop have fled. If true, 


tain thieves for the present at least. 

—A lot of cotton from the island of Trinidad his 
arrived at Bristol, England. It was put on exhibi- 
tion, excited much interest, was determined the 
cleanest and best sample yet brought from the West 
Indies, and as proving that cotton can be raised 
profitably in Trinidad. Right. Disperse cotton and 
his authority. Once democratic instead of 2 kivg, 
universalized instead of monopolized, and the world 
will have all his good and none of his evil 

—A correspondent of The Philadelphia Press, from 
Abaco, first gives a number of particulars ab wut the 
waters near Abaco, in which the U. S. gun-boat 
Adirondack was lately wrecked ; and he adds, “‘ All 
this has been kept secret heretofore, as the publica 
tion would have lessened our chief means of sub- 
sistence—wrecking. But our Government heing 
about to erect a light-house here soon, it cannot harm 
us much now.”. The gentle and melancholy regret 
with which these British West Indian Fagins see the 
end of their gain from brave men’s deaths and the 
destruction of other people’s property, is inimitable. 
In a tragedy or romance, its coo] extreme of brutal- 
ity would seem too extravagant. England herself, 
alone, ean furnish customs and avowals similarly hor- 
rible; in her own wreckers of Cornwall, who used to 
set false lights to allure ships into the fatal surf of 
their iron- bound coast. 

—West Indian news down to Sept. 4 affurd the 
following items : food is scarce in Jamaica, owing to 
gcreues and failure of shipments from the UO. S. 

he people are making corn meal for, themselves, in 
consequence—no very frightful alternative. Hayti 
is quiet, and trade good. Governor Thomas Price 
of Dominica is said to be working effectively to make 
that island prosperous, and enlarge its business. 
There is a plan to light the city of Martinique with 
gas. In Barbadoes, Trinidad, and Demerara trade 
is dull, and sugar-cane looking well. 


Epitors’ Book Table. 


Tue “ Merchant's Exchange and News-R1om,” an 
enterprise of much importance and extent on the com- 
mercial side of literature —or the literary side of com- 
merce—has been opened by Mr. C. H. Brewer at 
Nos. 50 and 52 Pine street, New York city. Here, 
in two large light rooms, together occupying as much 
space as four stores, is a collection of the commer- 
cial news of this port, and commercial circulars and 
newspapers from all parts of the world, altogether 
unprecedented in New York for extent and complete- 








for. A collection of business intelligence so fall 
80 late, must evidently be of constant and great 
value among the merchants of New York. The er- 


pa Epler rd snare Ae ete ine 
Tepresents an investment of some $20,000, which 





may probably become half as large again. Single 


this is probably about the end of this gang of moun- | 


Dr. C. W. Grant sends us the first number of 
“ Landmarks and Iona Index ;” a very neatly printed 
| sixteen-pagé quarto monthly, at $1 a year. It is in- 
| tented to embody a full system of practical direc- 
tions on pomology, horticulture, and agriculture, 
including the latest determined results. The princi- 
pal article, besides Dr. Grant's inaugural, is an inter- 
esting one entitled “ Twenty Years’ Experience in 
Strawberry Culture.” 

We notice as articles of salient interest in The 
Christian Examiner for September, the too brief 
biography of “‘ Saint Anselm ;” the account of Oli- 
ver’s and Von Ortenverg’s recent “‘ New Readings 
of the Psalms ;” a clear and decided article on “ Oar 
War Policy, and how it deals with Slavery,’’ which 
is one more proof how far our thinkers are in ad- 
vance of our doers, in the right road on war questions. 

—In The Atlantic for October, among a good aver- 
age array of segments of stories, two articles deriv- 
ing a vivid interest from their relation to the times ; 
one, a very able article, by the well-known statisti- 
cian, Dr. Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, on ‘‘ The 
Sanitary Condition of our Army ;” and the other, 
by E. H. Derby, on “’The Resources of the South,” 
which adduces, we believe, all the considerations 
going to show that the South cannot possibly fight 
much longer. These reasonings are well enough, if 
they help us crush out the rebellion. 

—In Harper for October, an illustrated article on 
that always romantic subject, “ The Pioneers of 
Kentucky ;” and another, with accounts and pic- 
tures of sundry ancient and modern cannon. The 
solid article is an account of “The New England 
Confederacy” of 1648. The serials are Miss Mulock’s 
“ Mistress and Maid,” Mr. Trollope’s “ Orley Farm,” 
“Madeline Schaeffer,” “ Romola,” by Miss Evans ; 
and “ The Small House at Allington.” 

The Knickerbocker for October appears as the first 
number of a new series, and as now owned and edited 
by Kinahan Cornwallis, Esq. The old typographical 
characteristics of the magazine are gone, and instead 
of the broad, single page so long familiar to our 
eyes, we have the regulation double column of al 
the monthlies. 

Mr. Cornwallis’ inaugural announcement also 
places The Knickerbocker upon the same ground with 
The Atlantic and The Continental ; promising™bold 
discussions of “ the vital topics of the day.” This is 
wise. Every friend of American literature will hope 
for the success of this veteran monthly. Upon its 
new plan, this success is a single problem, to be 
solved on principles of business competition. With 
money , judiciously used in employing the 
best writers, The Knickerbocker will succeed., 


—The aggregate valuation of real estate in Boston 
| this year is $163,512,400 ; personal estate, $112,449, 
900; polls, 34,038. Last year real estate stood 
$167,682,100 ; {personal, $108,078,000; polls, 86,161. 
There is a loss on real estate this year of $4,169, 
while there is a gain on personal estate of $4,971,900 
— making a net gain on the total of real and personal 
estate of $197,200. There are 1,123 polls less this 
year then the last. 
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— rons. SEPTEMBER 25, 1862. 


A PROCLAMATION 
pY THE PARSIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


J, ABRAHAM Lincoin, President of the United 
States of America, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy thereof, do hereby PROCLAIM 
and DECLARE that hereafter, as heretofore, the 
war will be presecuted for the object of practically 
restoring the Constitutional relation between the 
United States and the people thereof, in which 
states that relation is, or may be, suspended or 
disturbed ; that it is my purpose, upon the next 
meeting of Congress, to again recommend the 
adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuni- 
ary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all 
the slave states so ealled, the people whereof may 
not then be in rebellion against the United States, 
and which states may then have voluntarily adopted 
or thereafter may voluntarily adopt the immediate 
or gradual abolishment of slavery within their 
respective limits, and that the effort to colonize 
persons of African descent with their consent upon 
this continent or elsewhere, with the previously 
obtained consent of the governments existing there, 
will be continued ; that on the first day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any state, or any designated part of a state, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States, shall be thenceforward and for 
ever free, and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and naval 
authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in 
any efforts they may make for their actual freedom; 
that the Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the states 
and parts of states, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and the fact that any 
state, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in 
good faith represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such 
state shall have participated, shall, in the absence 
of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such state and the people 
thereof have not been in rebellion against the 
United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Con- 
gress entitled “ An act to make an additional article 
of war,” approved March 13, 1862, and which act 
is in the words and figures following : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : That hereatter 
the following shall be promulgated as an additional article of war, 
for the government of the army of the United States, and shall be 

yed and observed as such: 

Article. All officers or persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States are prohibited from employing any of the 
forces under their respective commands for the purpose of return- 
ing fugitives from service or labor, who may have escaped from 
any persons to whem such labor is claimed to be due; and any 
officer who sha)! be found guilty by a court-martial of violating 
this article sha)l be dismissed from the service. 

Sac. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect 
yom and after its passage. 


Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act 
entitled “ An act to suppress insurrection, to pun- 
ish treason and rebellion, to seize and confiscate 
the property of rebels, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 17, 1862, and which sections are in 
the words and figures following: 

Src. 9. And be it further enacted, Thatall slaves of persons 
who shall hereafter be engaged in rebellion against the wovern- 
ment of the United States, or who shall in any way give aid or 
comfort thereto escaping from such persons and takiog refuge 
within the lines of the army , and all slaves captured from such 
persons or deserted by them and coming under the control of 
the Government of the United States; and all slaves of such 
persons found on (or being within) any place occupied by rebel 
forces and afterward occupied by the forces of the United States, 
shall be deemed captures of war, and shall be for ever free of 
their servitude and not again held as slaves, 


So. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into 
any stetc, territory, or the District of Columbia, from any of the 
states shall be delive:ed up, or in any way impeded or hiadered 
of his liberty, except for crime or some offense against the laws, 
unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first make oath 
that the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is 
alleged to be due, is his laeful owner, and has not been in arms 
against the United States in the present rebcliion, nor in any 
way given aid and comfort thereto; and no person engaged in 
the military or naval service of the United States shall, under aay 
pretense whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim 
of any person to the service or labor of any other person, or sur- 
render up any twch person to the claimant, on pain of being dis- 
missed from the service, 

And I do hereby enjoin upon ahd order all per- 
sons engaged in the military and naval service of 
the United States to observe, obey, and enforce, 
within their respective spheres of service, the act 
and sections above recited. 

And the Executive will in due time recommend 
that all citizens of the United States who shall have 
remained loyal thereto throughout the Rebellion, 
shall (upon the restoration of the constitutional 
relation between the United States, and their re- 
spective states and people, if the relation shall have 
been suspended or disturbed) be compensated for 
all losses by acts of the United States, including the 
loss of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty- 
second day of September, in the year of our Lord, 
One thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of 
the Independence of the United States the eighty- 
seventh. : ABRAHAM LINOOLN, 

By the President, 


Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 
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THE PROCLAMATION. 


We send forth, to-day, the most important 
paper ever published in The IJndependent—the 
most extraordinary document ever proceeding 
from this Government. It is a decree of 
substantial Emancipation, issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States of America. Perhaps it is too 
much to say that it is a Decree of Emancipa- 
tion. It is rather a solemn notice served upon 
rebellious states that such a decree will be 
made upon the Ist of January, 1863. It is like 
a bond for a deed, and will in due time compel 
the execution and delivery of the deed. 

There can be no state paper imagined more 
noble than one which carries substantial liberty 
to millions of slaves: It is that very moral 
grandeur and sublime importance which makes 
us jealous of anything which threatens its cer- 
tainty or diminishes its moral power. 

We could have wished that the decree had 
been without future date: immediate and un- 
conditional. To be sure, it is not likely that 
the South, or any part of it, will return to al- 
legiance before next January. If only McClel- 
lan remains in command, we may be sure that 
no military vigor will compel the South to 
submission ; and the bitterness of hatred which 
is known to exist among all class®s at the 
South toward the North, will not be alleviated 
by this Proclamation. So, though there may 
be events which will defeat this intention of 
Emancipation, they are not probable, and 
would excite no fear, were the interests in- 
volved less momentous. 

We could wish, too, that Mr. Lincoln should 
have based this proposed liberation upon 
grounds of justice to the slave. The glory of 

_ our fathers was their constant recurrence to 
fundamental and universal principles. The habit 
of doing right things from motives of mere ex- 
pediency, tends to destroy nobility and heroism 
ina people. We could not blame Mr. Lincoln 
because, in time of peace, he felt himself re- 
strained by his oath from doing an act of 
abstract justice and substantial humanity, by a 
violation of the law and Constitution. But 


that a duty, under the Constitution -and . policy, liberty to its army! That whole army 


for its very preservation, which, before, 
would have been a violation of it, we could 
have wished that the act should have been 
ennobled by being placed upon the ground, not 
of expediency or necessity, but of justice and 
rectitude. This may seem a mere trifling to 
politicians. It cannot be a little thing to Chris- 
tian men that the actions of a government are 
based upon principles, and not upon mere sel- 
fishness or expediency! We are in danger of 
forgetting, or worse, of becoming ashamed of, 
the great moral principles on which our fathers 
built our institutions. Because the assertion 
of the rights of men, in our times and country, 
must mean the rights of slaves, we are in danger 
of transferring to the abstract principles the 
prejudice and odium which we have been cor- 
rupted to feel at its application to servile black 
men, Thus our sin carries its punishmeat. 
We deny the African his political rights, and 
he corrupts our political priaciples. Would it 
not have been seemly and world-renowned had 
Mr. Lincoln been moved to declare that the act 
which the exigency of war gave him the liberty 
of doing, he performed as an act of eternal 


justice, and in consonance with the princip'es 


on which our institutions were built? It is not 
to find fault that we make these remarks, but 
out of a vehement desire that nothing may be 
wanting in act or principle to give to these 
renowned Western Commonwealths the utmost 
glory! For the sake of Liberty, for the sake of 
that Religion which inspires the wish and gives 
the ability for self-government, for the sake of 
the welfare of the Common People the world 
over, we ask for this nation the noblest deeds 
from the noblest motives ! 

It has been our peculiar misfortune to be so 
tied up by civil restrictions, that the Govern- 
mentcould not perform an act of Justice, in con- 
sonance with the spirit of our age and the 
spirit of our Constitution, without stepping 
over into the dangerous ground of revolution. 
Only war could give to the President liberty 
to emancipate. And now, he advances to an 
act of supreme Justice and Humanity by ways 
sound and constitutional, opened by the madness 
of the South. The sword has cut the knot 
that statesmen and economists could not untie. 
That war which at first seemed an awful disas- 
ter, a stupendous folly, has, indeed, proved to 
be a folly, but a Divine folly: ‘“ Because the 
foclishness of God is wiser than men: and 
the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 
This Decree of Emancipation is the dividing 
line between a dark past and a hopeful future. 
The sun crosses the equator, traveling north- 
ward. ‘The days hereafter will grow longer, 
and the nights shorter. 

We now see that Secession being the prem- 


iss, Emancipation must be the logical conclu- 
sion. 


That Proclamation is the drawing of a sword 
that can never be sheathed again. The very 
existence of the loyal States will now depend 
upon the enforcement of this decree. Slavery 
is the heart ofthe South. The South will forgive 
everything else ; but a serious and avowed de- 
termination to subvert that will never be for- 
given. We can imagine how a party might 
have sprung up in the North, by-and-by, that 
would say to the South, only a fraction of radi- 
cals ever meant to subvert Slavery; the loyal 
masses respected your rights. Pilate and Herod 
might have become friends again, if only Christ 
or his poor were on the cross! 

But that delusive gloze and hollow truce are 
no longer possible. ‘The Nation is committed. 
Either there must be revolution in the North, 
er else all dissentients must submit, and the 


North stand as a Mighty Unit with the Presi- 
dent! 


The proclamation is a War Measure. It 
is deemed needful to the safety of the country 
and to the success of our military affairs. This 
is not alone the President’s belief. It is the 
conviction of almost every ale general, with- 
out regard to past political affiliations. Fre- 
mont is no stronger on that ground to-day than 
are Burnside, Hooker, and McClellan. ‘There 
can be no party found in the North against the 
Administration, on this ground, that is not a 
party against the war. 

A second time an opposition party is 
crushed in the egg. When McClellan 
was before Richmond, and was, every 
day, going to take it, the Woods, the 
Brookees, and others of the Vallandigham faith 


promise. McClellan’s retreat was as disas- 
trous to them as to his army. 


laugh at. 
formed. 

rod. 
nal form. 


too nice to go before the people on. 
are routed without a battle. 


ministration. 
the latter course. 


did not mean to injure her institutions. “I 


“ CLAIM and DECLARE.” ’ 
thorized voice of the nation. It is the hand 
writing on the wall, 
not be suppressed. 
out. The Southern eye reads “MENE, TE 
“ KEL, UPHARSIN.” 


Nobody can hereafter make believe that 


the other must go down. 


Slavery. 


ment is declared to mean Liberty to the Slave 





when the exigencies of War had made 


and order, had prepared, on the entrance into 
Richmond, to launch a party for peace and com- 


They lost 
their ammunition, artillery, and baggage-train. 
There was not enough of that party left to 

But another party has just now been 
This proclamation is like Ithuriel’s 
It will turn every toad to his true infer- 
A distinction between supporting 
the war, and opposing the war policy, will be 
They 
They must go 
over to the South or take sides with the Ad- 
Public sentiment will compel 
It will be impossible, then, 
to persuade the South, hereafter, that the North 


“ Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
“ States of America, and Commander-in-Chief of 
“the army and navy thereof, do hereby PRO- 
This is the au- 


That proclamation can- 
Its edict cannot be rubbed 


doom has not been decreed against Slavery by 
the North as a penalty of rebellion. There is 
nothing for it now but do or die. One side or 
It is a fight for life 
or death between the North and its principles 
of Liberty, and the South and its economy of 


No more guizes and vails. No more side 
issues, No more deceitful compromises. The 
Government has taken ground, and every man 
in the nation must take ground. You are for 
or against this Government, and this Govern- 


There is no neutral ground for traitors to hide 
in, playing wolf at night and sheep by day. 
The President's Proclamation will sift the 
North, give unity to its people, simplicity to its 


THE INDE 


ts no longer a mongrel something between a 
_ police force and a political caucus. It is an 

ARMY organized to strike where blows will 

be most felt. 
The proclamation emancipates slaves in 
thrice thirty days. But it emancipates the 
Government and the army to-day. The nation 
is freer than it was on the 2ist. We have a 
Policy. The people will base itupon a Principle. 
It is the policy of Liberty upon the principle of 
Justice. The future is before us! Through what 
dark days we must pass, we know not. What 
‘battles and what reverses are. ia.store, we do 
not inquire. At last, we have a right tobelieve 
that Ged is leading us. He who carried his 
people from bondage through the wilderness, 
and established them in the promised land, can 
surely guide us ! 
Let sorrows fall fast ; there is joy before us! 
We behold upon the troubled sea a Christ com- 
ing to us, walking on the waves! In his hand 
are winds and storms. Every hour now moves 
toward the great day of Emancipation. At 
length the dawn shall bring that day most emi- 
nentin our national calendar. Amid all the fes- 
tivities that usher in the year, there shall be a 
great joy, deeper, purer, holier, than ever came to 
us with the New Year, the joy of a Nation that, 
after long sorrow and shame, shall cast off from 
itself the guilt of Slavery, and stand erect 
before the world, a consistent witness for 
Liberty ! ‘ 


GOD'S PRESENCE WITH HIS CHURUH. 


Tue Scriptures represent the presence of God 
with his church as constant, not variable. It is 
not their teaching that he sometimes comes to visit 
his people, but dwells, for the most part, far away 
in the unknown and inaccessible heaven. This is 
in its nature and in its origin evidently a heathen 
idea. It is true that a similar view sometimes 
appears among the Jews, who mistook certain 
visible signs of God's presence—the voice out of 
the blackness of Sinai, or the glory that filled the 
holy place of the tabernacle—for his real presence. 
While these visible signs were given and limited— 
as of course they must be—to places and times, it 
was not strange that even the best and wisest 
among the Jews should employ such language, or 
have such imperfect and heathen conceptions of 
God. 

But after Christ had come, and had abolished the 
dispensation of outward signs, and had given men 
truer and more spiritual ideas of God—declaring 
that he is not to be worshiped in one spotrather than 
elsewhere—that every place where the spirit of 
man acknowledges and trusts the Father, is as 
sacred and as near to heaven as Gerizim or Jerusa- 
lem—then we find this language which implies a 
variation in God’s presence—a coming and going 
of the Almighty—disused ; and the apostles and 
writers of the New Testament no longer speak of 
God as visiting his church ; they never pray to him 
to visit it, nor complain of his absence ; but all 
prayer and thought proceed upon the ground that 
Christ's words of promise have been fulfilled, and 
that God, who is a spirit—the Spirit of truth and 





them for ever, as’Christ declared that he would. 
The New Testament writers never indicate any 
uncertainty upon this point, but make it the basis 
of their action and their hope. They go forth call- 
ing all the nations not to worship a distant God, not 
to assemble and wait for his occasional visits, but 
to come into a seciety from which he never goes 
out, and of which he has said, “I will dwell in 
them and walk in them.” 

If we want proof—other than his own words— 
of God’s unceasing presence with his church, we 
may find it in the evident need of such a presence. 
The church does not live by its inherent energy. 
With all the forces that are working against it in 
the world, this would be simply impossible. The 
very weakness of the struggle it makes against the 
forces of evil, its too great readiness in all ages to 
yield and consent to iniquity, and even to become 
its support and patron, all show that neither indi- 
vidual Christians, nor the church as a body, could 
maintain spiritual life without the constant pres- 
ence and agency of God. It is evident that he 
means to keep the church alive. It has an im- 
mortal existence. It is the kingdom which Christ 
purchased with his blood, and he has promised 
that it shall not be destroyed nor overrun by the 
evil one, but endure and grow for ever. But this 
promise cannot be accomplished without the fulfill- 
ment of that other promise, that he will abide with 
it for ever. 

The continued life of the church is therefore a 
testimony of God's constant presence. Without 
him, it can do nothing. All its works must be 
inspired and aided by him; and every manifesta- 
tion of Christian life, in any form and however 
feeble, is the witness that his promise is still ac- 
complished. Nor is this to be seen merely in what 
is done outside the church, for the increase ef its 
members, the conversion of sinnerf—as some of the 
language common among Christians would seem 
to imply. We must not overlook the daily, almost 
unnoticed deeds of love and righteousness, the sin- 
cere devotion, individual Christian integrity, good- 
will, charity, the noiseless efforts of Christ's disci- 
ples to become more like him. So long as these 


scale, they prove that God is dwelling with his 
church, as he hath said he will always do. 
We ought never, therefore, to charge the ineffi- 


refuge of idleness to do this. 
lack of energy, is always with us, never with God. 


the pressure of this thought. 
never permits us to ascribe our failures to God. 


’ 


absence would render their labors vain. 














grace—is dwelling with his people, abiding with 


exist in the humblest persons, and on the smallest 


ciency, the slow advances, the failures of the 
church, to God’s absence from it. It is often a 
The difficulty, tho 


And he seems to mean that we shall always feel 
The New Testament 


The apostles never speke of being able to do noth- 
ing because of his absence from the church; they 
never looked forward to a case in which God’s 


How could they, holding in memory the prom- 
ises of God, and the blessed, changeless words 
of Christ, that the Spirit of truth should abide with 
them for ever? There is language in common 
use among Christians upon this subject which is 
not authorized by the New Testament, and whose 
effect is anything but good. To represent God as 
being absent from his church; to speak of him 
as Visiting it now and then ; to make it a frequent 
request in prayer that God would come to the 
church, from which he has never for a moment 
gone away—this is evil and full of discourage- 
ment, for we all have a firm conviction that we 
can do nothing. witheut God. Of course this 
thought, “ God is absent from us,” hinders, weak- 
ens, discourages all efforts. If he is away, or if 
he only comes to us now and then, why should 
we attempt any good work? It is not easy to esti- 
mate the amount of discouragement, or the false 
conceptions of God, which are generated by the 
prevalent use of this language. We remember to 
have heard in a religious meeting the statement 
, | “that God is mere likely to visit us in the winter, 
* | “ because the evenings are long.” Whatever earn- 

st religious feeling may have prompted the ex- 
pression, its form was certainly most disastrous. 
Why should we invite men to come into the church, 
if God is not dwelling there? What possible 


PENDENT. 


advantage, what help in escaping the.bondage of 
sin, what comfort in the sorrows of life, could 
they find more than in the world outside? We 
cannot labor with earnestness or hope, unless we 
can go and tell the world that God is always with 
his people; and therefore that the Church of 
Christ is a home for every weary, wretched, guilty 
one who is willing to return and dwell with God. 





THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY. 


Tue capture of Garibaldi has probably put off at 
the same time the solution of two difficult questions. 
of European politics, the Italian and the Turk- 
ish. It is equally doubtful whether another leader 
of the progressive party of Italy can for many 
months to eome succeed where Garibaldi failed, 
and whether any other name than that of Gari- 
baldi can inspire the Christian tribes of Turkey 
with sufficient confidence to embark in a simul- 
taneous and combined revolution for the overthrow 
of the Mohammedan rule. 

One thing seems to be certain. The rule of the 
Sultan over the several tribes of European Turkey 
is to-day as fully usdermined as that of the petty 
princes of Italy was on the eve of the revolutien. 
ary movements of 1858. The work of emancipa- 
tion has made considerable progress during the 
past ten years. The two northernmost provinces, 
Moldavia and Wallachia, which had always main- 
tained a semi-independent position, have effected, 
in spite of the streng protest of the Turkisk Gov- 
ernment, a political union, and now constitute a 
powerful state, with a population of ‘about four 
millions of inhabitants. The principality of Servia 
is making strenuous efforts to place itself, in point 
of civilization, on a level with the larger states of 
Europe. It has an efficient military organization, 
and has never assumed so defiant an attitude to- 
ward the Turkish Government as at present. 
Montenegro has just demonstrated, by a war of one 
year's duration, what wonders of bravery a popula- 
tion of only a few hundred thousands can achieve 
against a government ruling. over about thirty 
millions. Bulgaria, with a remarkable firmness and 
unanimity, demands the privilege of the exclusive 
use of its native language in church and school, and 
aims at obtaining the same state of semi-independ- 
ence which has long been enjoyed by Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and Servia. Bosnia, hardly subdued, is still 
in a state of fermentation; it is traversed in all 
directions by Servian agents ; and at the first inti- 
mation of the Prince of Servia, all the Bosnian 
rayahs will rise like one man against the Turkish 
rule. The kingdom of Greece, which has recently 
received for the first time a national guard, burns 
with impatience to kindle and support a revolution 
in the neighboring provinces of Epirus, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly. Even the southeastern provinces 
of Austria could furnish a large contingent of vol- 
unteers, in case the Christians of Turkey should 
rise for a war of independence. For with the 
awakening consciousness of their nationality, a 
strong desire has sprung up among them to be 
united into one political body with their kinsmen 
in Turkey. During the war in Montenegro, thou- 
sands of Austrian Dalmatians are said to have 
joined the ranks of the Montenegrins, and the 
enthusiasm of the Servian population at the pros- 
pect of a war with the Turks communicated itself 
at once to the Austrian Croats, who in their capi- 
tal, Agram, tore down the Austrian eagle and 
| hoisted the Servian flag. 

This internal danger which threatens the exist- 
ence of the Turkish empire, is not the only one. In 
1854, Russia was the only power which favored 
and encouraged the aspirations of the Christian 
tribes, while France and England found it to their 
advantage to save Turkey from the apparently im- 
pending ruin. Now France has found a protector- 
ate over the Catholic tribes of Turkey, who are 
constantly gaining to some extent over those be- 
longing to the Greek Church, of sufficient import- 
ance to form an alliance with Russia. The pro- 
tectorate of two such powers, of course greatly in- 
creases the hopes and the boldness of the Christian 
tribes. Italy, which is compelled to act on every 
occasion as the vassal of France, and Prussia, have 
cast their influence on the same side; and only 
Austria, which is afraid of losing her South-Slavic 
provinces, and England, which has to keep the 
Tonian Islands in bondage, lend their influence to 
the Turkish Government for the oppression of the 
Christians. This influence is powerful enough to 
prevent any open measures of Russia and France 
for the expulsion of the Turks from Europe; but 
it proves unable to arrest the growing aversion of 
the Christian tribes to the Turkish rule, and will 
not be strong enough to prevent the success of a 
revolution in which all the Christian population 
should join. 

The single-handed war of Montenegro against 
Turkey, as was to be expected, has been unsuccess- 
ful. The Montenegrins have had to accept the 
Turkish ultimatum, and one of the provisions 
compels them to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Sultan. Notwithstanding the terrible suffer- 
ings which the war is known to have brought 
upon them, we see another tribe, the Servians, ready 
toteke up arms. It is with great difficulty that 
the ardor of the prince and the people is restrained 
by the councils of a European Congress, seeking to 
settle the difficulty. Like Montenegro, the people 
of Servia hope that the din of war will call to 
arms and to their assistance some of the other 
tribes. Austrian papers, which are unfriendly to 
the movements of the Servians, inform us that 
already guerrillas have been organized in the 
mountains of Bulgaria, and one report even speaks 
of the concentration of an armed force of Bulga- 
rians, amounting to fifteen thousand. The Turk- 
ish Government is not fully blind to the danger 
which is thus becoming more and more imminent. 
The state which counts a population of about thirty 
millions, listens to the counsels of the European 
Congrers, and makes concessions to a province 
counting only a million of people. This explains 
the state of the Turkish question. The Christian 
tribes are irresistibly pushing forward. The 
Turkish rule is shaken to its very foundations. 
One great and powerful stroke may terminate its 
existence. 





Tur ConcGrecaTIONAL GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
New Yorx is now in session at Syracuse. Next 
week we shall give an account of its proceedings. 
The following messages are by telegraph to Thc 
Independent : . 

Syracuse, Sept. 23, 1862. 
To Tue Inperenpent, New York City: 

Dr. Daggett is moderator of the General Associ- 
ation. Most of the loeal associations are repre- 
sented. The delegates of churches are honorary 
members of the body. Great rejoicing Over the 
President’s proclamation of freedom. Public 
thanks were given on the occasion. Prospects of 
a pleasant and useful meeting. 

Sept. 24. 

The report of the Committee on Organization is 
adopted harmoniously. It adds to the present 
plan the delegates from individual churches, and is 
expected" to increase the interest of the meetings 
and to unite many more of the Congregational 
churches. J. L. 


Tue Peace Society or Lonvon has sent us acopy 
of a memorial to the people of the United States 
begging us to desist from the present war: the 
reading of which we beg to defer till the war is 
over. 


Tue town of Griswold, Conn., in town-meeting i 








addressed to the President of the United States, 
which, at request of the mover, we would gladly 
print, only the memorial is at length happily super- 
seded by the late proclamation from the White 
House. 


A CHRISTIAN GENERAL. 


Tue Waldensians, and with them all the Prot- 
estant world, which now follows with so great an 
interest their progress in all parts of Italy, have 
sustained a great loss. The noble man whose 
unostentatious, but devoted and sagacious Iabors. 
have chiefly prepared the way for their extensive 
works of evangelization, has been laid to rest in 
the valleys he loved so well. “The brave Col- 
onel,” as the Waldensigns continued to call Gen- 
eral Beckwith, even after he had attained, in 1847, 
the rank of Mejor-General, has finished a noble 
Christian work of thirty-five years’ duration, amid 
the sympathy and sorrow of an entire population. 
Born Oct. 2, 1787, the late General Beckwith 
entered in early youth the British army, and served 
in it with distinction until he received, in the battle 
at Waterloo, a serious wound, which rendered the 
amputation of his leg necessary, and disabled him 
for military service. Casting about for some field 
of usefulness, the casual examination of a work of 
the late Dr. Gilly, on the Waldensian Valleys— 
which he found in the library of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, while waiting for an audience—directed 
his intention to the poor Protestants ef the Piedmon- 
tese Valleys. He proceeded to La Tour in 1827, 
where he was hospitably received by Rev. Mr. 
Bert, and in a few hours he had put his hand to a 
work whose fame will be everlasting in the annals 
of Italian Protestantism. 

The very week of his arrival in La Tour, 
Colonel Beckwith joined the pastor and his elders 
in visiting the parish for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating the ten or twelve elementary schools for the 
approaching winter. He was surprised to find, on 
the first excursion, that an old ruin, open to wind 
and rain, was to serve as a scthool-house, and that 
it had served for this purpose for more than a 
century. He inquired how much it would cost to 
put the building in repair, and at once gave the 
necessary orders. During the two following 
summers he spent each time four months, rambling 
over hill and dale, obtaining from the pastors the 
necessary information about the most urgent wants 
in the department of education, and maturing his 
plans for the gradual amelioration of the sad con- 
dition of the sturdy mountaineers. He began with 
the humble primary schools, then numbering 127, 
now increased to 144. He set about the construc- 
tion of suitable houses—a few here and a few 
there, at first—until, in 1830, he had overtaken 
the most remote points in the glens and the most 
rugged slopes on the hills, in each case choosing 
for himself the loveliest spot he could find. He 
considered it best, however, not to pay the entire 
cost of these buildings, but the inhabitants of each 
place were made to furnish the site and the mate- 
rials as the condition on which the other expenses 
would be defrayed. 

When the primary schools were in good working 
operation, Colonel Beckwith turned -with equal 
zeal and perseverance to the reconstruction of the 
parish or communa! schools, in which an average 
of 100 children, gathered from the surrounding 
district, received a higherinstruction. He pursued 
the same plan asin the erection of primary schools ; 
the communal council of each of fifteen parishes 
of the Waldensians had to contribute £200, and the 
Colonel paid the deficit. When in this way all the 
parishes had been provided with commodious and 
substantial schools, he induced the communities to 
improve the external condition of the teachers. 
He then sent at his own expense some of the ablest 
parish teachers to Lausanne, in order to get a 
thorough education at the normal school ; and soon 
after, at his instigation, the Synod passed a law, 
requiring of every teacher a patent or a document 
certifying that he possessed the requisite informa- 
tion and ability. 

By this time Dr. Gilly, the friend of Colonel 
Beckwith, had established a Waldensian Commit- 
tee in London, and raised funds for the erection of 
a college at La Tour. The Colonel, who had taken 
up his abode in the valleys, directed the operations 
of the Committee, and took a leading part in the 
erection and foundation of the institute, and, later, 
in the building of six houses for the professors. 
Besides this, he laid the foundation of a female aca- 
demy, which for several years was entirely in- 
debted to him for its support. 

His labors in behalf of the Waldensians could 
not fail to attract attention. The Agrarian Con- 
gress of Piedmont, in 1847, after visiting the college 
and schools of La Tour, not only expressed their 
highest satisfaction with the condition of the 
schools, but also drew up an address full of well- 
merited praises to Gen. Beckwith, as the promoter 
of so many notable improvements. In December, 
1848, the General received from King Charles 
Albert the Grand Cross of St. Maurice, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his services. 

Gen. Beckwith had foreseen the time when the 
shackles of the Waldensians would be breken, and 
they would be permitted to begin a work of evan- 
gelization throughout the Peninsula. When the 
hour of emancipation came, he at once sent, at his 
own expense, five or six professors to perfect them- 
selves in Florence, the Italian Athens, in the flow- 
ing idioms of Dante and Petrarch. On their return 
they shared their attainments with the teachers, 
and Italian classes were immediately commenced 
in the parish schools. 

It is a rather curious circumstance in the life of 
this good man, that while his whole life was de- 
voted to promoting the prosperity of a Presbyterian 
church, he remained himself a stanch Episcopalian. 
He even made once an attempt to induce them to 
alter their ancient liturgy; yet the Waldensians 
kindty but firmly refused this. After an apparent 
coldness for a time, Gen. Beckwith acquiesced in 
the independence of the Church, and his attach- 
ment to the Waldensians was stronger than it had 
ever been before. 


— 











Squaring THE Cirncie.—We find among our 
English papers s curious article from Gen. T. 
Perronet. Thompson on this topic, in which he 
ridicules the parade of mystery which has been 
made on the question. The case is one of the 
commonest in arithmetic, like the square root of 5, 
like logarithms generally, and the whole class of 
incommensurable proportions, where you may go 
on writing decimals ever so far, without ever 
coming to an exact answer. 

“If it is asked what after all is the proportion 
between the diameter of a wheel and the circum- 
ference, it is 1 te 3.14159, etc., etc., to as many 
figures of decimals as anybody shall think it worth 
bagel peep Sng add. 2 ampeem ot 
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the intsh anllon ankd-of tee nope, the onis ethoke 
If a man was anxious to know the circumference 


of the orbit of the remotest of the to a hair’s- 
breadth in proportion to the diameter, less than 20 
figures would give it. The simplest for 


man it was ever my chance to know—Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge— 
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assembled last week, passed a series of resolutions 


(SEPT. 25, 1862. 


it; nor should any working- man to whom it may 
be ever likely to be of use. 





GARIBALDI. 


GaniBaLpi’s case assumes a new aspect. Later 


and mere authentic intelligence shows that, se far 
from his making an attack upon the forces of Vio- 
tor Emanuel, there was no battle. 
baldi any intent of meeting any portion of his 
fellow-countrymen in the shock of combat. The 
circumstances were these : 


Nor had Gari- 


Cel. Pallavicino, with the troopa of Victor 


Emanuel, advanced within range, as it was sup- 
posed, for conference ; but without making eny 
communication whatever, instantly opened fire. 
Garibaldi's men, being thus suddenly saluted with 
mausket-balls, prepared to return the compliment, 
when their General rushed to the front, and thun- 
dered out an order not to fire. The regulars thea 
fired another volley upon their unanswering coun- 
trymen. It was in this fire that Garibaldi fell, 


wounded by two bullets, one striking hig in the 
left thigh, and the other shattering his right ankle. 
In falling, he raised his hat, and cried “ Viva 
“Italia!” The sight of their General, thus wounded - 
in the attempt to save the spilling of blood, so ex- 
cited some young Sicilians that they returned the 
fire; but, notwithstanding the universal indigna- 
tion of Garibaldi’s soldiers, all but a very few 
obeyed his erder not to fire. 
The wounded hero, while being carried by his 
officers under a near tree, kept reiterating the order, 
“Don’t fire! Don't fire—let them advance !” 
After this there was no more firing on either 
side, the troops freely intermingling. 
The lieutenant of the staff of Pallavicino, walk- 
ing up to Garibaldi, looked at him, and ordored 
him to yield up his sword. While his wound 
was being dressed, Garibaldi asked to see the com- 
mander of the troops, when the colonel came up 
and began to say something about “ positive orders 
“to attack,” and added something about “ surren- 
“dering.” Garibaldi replied that there could be 
no surrender, for there had been no fighting, and 
that the few shots of tht volunteers must be as- 
cribed to mistake. 
After Garibaldi was finally taken on shipboard 
pe wrote the following account of the affair: 
GARIBALDI'S OWN NARRATIVE. 
On noarp THE Duke or Genoa, Sept. |. 

They thirsted for blood, and I wished to spare it. 
Not the poor soldiers who obeyed, but the men of 
the clique who cannot forgive the revolution for 
being the revolution—it is that which disturbs 
their conservative digestion—and for having con- 


tributed to the re-establishment of our Italian 
family. 


sorrow, and I endeavored in consequence to the 
— to prevent that of our assailants from being 
shed. 

I ran to the front of our line crying out to them 
not to fire; and from the center to the left, where 
my voice and those of my aides-de-camp could be 
heard, not a trigger was pulled. It was not thus 
on the attacking side. Having arrived ata dis- 
tance of 200 meters, they began a tremendous fire, 
and the party of Bersaglieri who were in front of 
me directing their shots against me struck me with 
two balls, one in the left thigh, not serious, the 
other in the ankle of the right foot, making a 
serious wound. 

As all this happened at the opening of the con- 
flict, and I was carried to the skirt of the weod 
after being wounded, I could see nothing more, a 
thick crowd having formed around me while my 
wound was being dressed. I feel certain, how- 
ever, that up to the end of the line which was at 
my litter, and to that of my aides-de-camp, not a 
single musket was fired. As there was no firing 
on our side, it was easy for the troops to approach 
and mingle with ours, and when I was told that 
they wished to disarm us, I replied that the mea 
might disarm themselves. The intentions of my 
companions were, however, s0 little hostile, that I 
only by this disarmed in the crowd some officers 
and regular soldiers. 

It was not so on our right. The prcciotti, at- 
tacked by the regular troops, replied by a fire upon 
the whole line, and although the trumpet sounded 
to cease firing, there was at that spot a smart fasil- 
ade, which lasted not more than a quarter of au 
hour. 

My wounds led to some confusion in our line. 
Oar soldiers, not seeing me, began to retreat inte 
the wood, so that, little by little, the crowd round 
me broke up, and the most faithfal alone remained. 
At this moment [ learned that my staff and Colonel 
Pallavicino, who commanded the regular troops, 
were negotiating upon the following considera- 
tions: First, that I should be free with my staff to 
withdraw wherel pleased. (L replied “On board 
an English vessel.”) Second, that having arrived 
at the sea-shore, the rest of my companions should 
be set at liberty. Colonel Pallavicino conducted 
himself as a valorous and intelligent chief in all his 
military movements, and he has not been wanting 
in respect or courtesy toward me and my people. 
He showed his grief in having to shed Italian 
blood ; but he had received peremptory orders, and 
had to obey them. My arrangements had been 
purely defensive, and I had hoped to avoid a con- 
flict, seeing the very strong position that I occu- 
pied, and entertaining the hope that the regular 
troops had received orders less sanguinary. If I 
had not been wounded at the outset, and if my 
people had not received the order under all cir- 
cumstances to avoid any collision whatsoever with 
the regular troops, the contest between men of the 
same race would have been terrible. However, 
far better as itis. Whatever may be the result of 
my wounds, whatever fate the Government pre- 
pares for me,I have the consciousness of having 
done my duty; and the sacrifice of my life isa 
very little thing if it has contributed to save that of 
a great number of my fellow-countrymen. 

In the hazardous enterprise in which I and my 
companions have thrown ourselves, with heads 
bent, I hoped nothing good from the Government of 
Ratezzi. But why should I not have hoped for 
s less rigor on the part of the King, having altered in 
nothing the old programme, and having decided 
not to alter itat any price? What afflicts me most 
is this fatal distrust, which contributes not a little 
to the incompletion of national unity. However 
it may be, I once again present to Italy a serene 
front, assured of havingdone my duty. Once more, 
my unimportant life and the more precious ones of 
so many generous young men, have been offered as 
a holocaust to the holiest of causes—pure from all 
vile personal interests. G. Garma.ol. 


The English newspapers, which are just now 
filled with Italian affairs, arc almost unanimous in 
their praise of Garibaldi’s conduct. His letter is 
characteristically frank and noble. Who can read 
it without feeling the grandeur of that one sen- 
tence: “ However it may be, I once again present 
“myself to Italy, with head erect, assured of having 
“ done my duty?” 





A Worp ror Goop Lirerature.—tin another 
column will be found the advertisement of the N. 
Y. Mercantile Library. It is easy to say sixty 
thousand books, or fourteen hundred new books. 
But it is impossible to set forth the practicabilities 
of knowledge and pleasure which those dry num- 
bers mean, and to which this great library opens 
the doors for a moderate fee. Three or four 
hundred magazines and newspapers spread out the 
current thought of the world on its tables. The 
books, ranked on theee full shelves, are the phalanx 
of the world’s past thoughts. And thus for a little 
money the library admits us within all the life of 
all the world. This most praiseworthy institution 
invites all men and all women—it is a fact that in 
daylight hours the library is already more used by 
women than by men. Go; pay; read; and get 
good. : 

Vermont Parriorism.—The following letter 
speaks for itself : 


; St. Jounsavay, Vr. 22, 1862. 
$o.ere Eocespe-on then lnapemeee™ . 
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~ following evening they rejoiced in hope. 


SEPT.. 25, 1862.1 \ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














Of The Manchester Journal. Both/he and the 
publirher of thet paper (whose name has now 
slipped my mi have enlisted. I[ think this 
deserving of tion, as Mr. Miner is the man 
who so promptly kuocked down a blatant traitor, 
who was giving vent to his traitorous sentiments 
in a hotel at Manchester last winter. Young 
Miner was arraigned before the civil tribunal, 
when, after hearing the evidence, the foreman of the 
jury wrote im il on a slip of paper, “ Not 
guilty, but served him right”—and passing it to 
the rest of the jurymen, all put their names to the 
paper. This was handed to the jadge, who de- 
clared the verdiet Thus ended the only trial in 
Vermont, that I am aware of, fer punishing 
traitor. Ifthe verdict was not in accordance with 
acknowledged jurispradence, it acoords pretty well 
‘with the sentiment of Vermont. 

Yours very truly, C. M. Stone. 





Tux Moruens’ Concent or Prarar is New York 
(established last February) is now holding a regu- 
lar weekly meeting on Wednesdays, at 3 o'clock, 
im the Broadway Tabernacle. 





Moruers’ Concert or Praver 1x Brooxityx.— 
We have received the following note from a 
minister's wife in Brooklyn : 

“Tt would almost seem that a prophetic sense of 
increasing need Jed the mothers in our churches 
to begin in Oct., 1860, a general concert of prayer. 
Since then, on the first Wednesday of each month, 
hundreds of bands of praying mothers have met in 
eur country, and in others beyond the seas, to 
unite in maternal! supplication. Was this ever so 
much needed as now, ané will not a new fervor 
oharacterize the petitions uttered on the coming 
anniversary of the Concert? Throughout. our 
land is heard the wail of Rachel weeping for her 
children. 

“The ‘air is filled with farewells to the dying,’ 
and it may be that every family shall be called 
upon to mourn for its first-born, its best-beloved, 
before our people, slow and hard ef heart to learn 
the teachings of Providence, come at last to Pha- 
raoh’s reluctant obedieuce, and break the yoke of 
the oppressed. . 

“Let mothers use their influence and uplift holy 
haads unto the Lord, and he will surely regard the 
prayer of his servants. 

“The Union Maternal Association of Brooklyn 
imvites the motheys of that city to a general prayer- 
meeting; to be held ia the lecture-room of the First 
Presbyterian church, on Henry street, (near Clark,) 
on Wednesday, Oct I, at 3 p.m.,and at the same 
time earnestly recommends to mothers throughout 
the country, to unite in a solemn observance of the 
ocoasion, either in church associations or in Union 
meetings. E. W. C., Secretary.” 





Dau.y Prayer-Mretinc with So.piers at 
Betievue Hospitraur.—During the latter part 
of July, the Commissioners of Charities and 
Cerrection offered Bellevue Hospital for the use 
of sick and wounded soldiers. Since that time 
they have cared for over one thousand in this 
institution. Those that have been sent here are 
from six different states. ~Many of them are 
hard-working farmers from the interior of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Religious services are held with them Sabbath 
mornings by the Rev. Wm. Coleman, Episcopalian, 
and in the afternoon by the Missionary Committee 
of the Sunday-Schoo] Teachers’ Association. At 
the request of the soldiers, a weekly prayer-meet- 
ing was started a month since under happy aus- 
pices. Many of them desired a daily meeting, and 
on the 15th of August arrangements for the service 
were completed, and it has continued up to the 
present time with unabated interest. The average 
number in attendance is one hundred, although at 
times many more have been present. The soldiers 
consume the entire time save the few moments 
eccupied by the leader in opening the meeting. 
At a recent meeting thirteen asked publicly for 
prayers, and thirty-five sent requests from beds 
of pain to be remembered. At times the heart 
of the Christian soldier is cheered by hearing 
comrades say that they had found the Savior 
precicus to them in the Hospital. During one of 
these meetings, two privates rose and requested 
prayers that they might become Christians: on the 


*There is a deep religious feeling in this institu- 
tion, and many are anxiously inquiring “ what 
they must do to be saved.” During the month, 
thirty who came to the hospital strangers to God 
have found peace in believing. At the present, a 
religious census atthe Hospital would read as fol- 
lows: 150 earnest Christians, 50 backsliders, 40 
anxious, 100 approachable, and 150 indifferent. 

The visitor obtains many very interesting inci- 
dents. A young man converted here wrote his wife. 
of his determination to serve the Savior, and re- 
ceived a letter from her saying that she would go 
hand in hand with him in his resolve. A member 
of a New York regiment says that he was formerly a 
reporter, and in comfortablecircumstances. Intem- 
perance nearly proved his ruin, and through it he 
was induced to enlist. One night, whilst un guard at 
Fortress Monroe, bis career passed in rapid review 
before his mind ; his soul was awakened ; and he 
resolved to turn over a new leaf and dedicate him- 
self to the Savior. He made a full surrender, and 
the still small voice of a Savior’s love spoke peace 
to his soul, and the assurance was his that he was 
born again. At that moment, he says he would 
have willingly given a year's pay for a New Testa- 
ment. So highly does he prize it now, that he has 
committed a great part of ittomemory. A Swede, 
a member of Duryea’s Zouaves, often speaks very 
earnestly at the prayer-meetings. He was former- 
ly a sailor, and say that all soldiers and sailors 
need the religion of Christ in their hearts. 

Tracts and papers are distributed by an eflicient 
committee of ladies, who have districted the 
wards amongst themselves. They are earnest 
workers, and carry light and joy wherever their 
footsteps tread. 

The matron is a zealous Episcopalian. She 
loves the daily prayer-meeting, and goes from 
ward to ward inviting the soldiers to attend. 
Her heart.is in the work, and she willingly 
devotes every moment of her time in adminis- 
tering to the temporal and spiritual wants of 
those committed to her care. All connected 
with the Hospital join in testifying to the beneficial 
influence of the meetings, and exert themselves to 
sustain the interest. May God bless the labor 
here, and grant that many souls may be turned 
from darkness to light! 





A Premium Tract.—Fifty dollars will be paid 
for the best tract of from four to six pages on Profane 
Swearing. Manuscripts to be sent in to A. D. F. 


Randolph, publisher, New York City, before Octe- 
ber 15. 














NOTICES. "ar 


Tas ANNUAL MrstIne oF THE Auazican Boarp or Commtsston- 
BBs FOR ForetGN Misstons will be held at the First ehareh in 
Springficid, Mass., commencing October 7, at4 p.m, 

The Cloning Railroad Corporations have oensented to gtve 
——— ets to persons whe pass over their Roads in going 

Androscoggin Railroad. 

Buffalo, New York, and Erle Railroad. 

Conn. River Railroad. 

Camden and Atlantic Railroad. 

Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville Railroad. 

Oleveland, Zanesville, and Cincianati Railroad. 

ee, and Norwalk Railroad. 


rn Railroad. 
Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad. 
Hartford, New Haven, and Springfield Railroad. 
Housatonic Railroad. 
Lackawanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, 
Milwaukee and Horicon Railroad. 
Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. 











‘ 
g 


New London Northern Railroad. 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 
Gatensbarg Railroad. 

rovidence and Worcester Railroad. 
Pacific Railroad, 8t. Louis. 


» Watertown, and Ogdensbarg Railroad. 
o lroad. 





J L. Panurs wilt be set for the 
watt fsnnry ws Be. oe a8 ue 
A.u., at tho First Frve Repti tat bee ee 
Graham of Portind, Me. Rrosminran s 

Frvs Poixts Hovss or Inpusrny appeals to the readers of 
The Inscpondent or donations of Childreae Clothin , either new 
er? hand. Heretofore the Ladies’ Sewing ieties of the 
ome oe pa yy oo ene } wy mg 

w these societies 
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, the Tth 
.. J. BUT. 


Mixaz—Howrine—In Belleville, Jeff. co, N. Y., Sept. 10. by 
Rev. H. H. Waite of N. Y., Rev. E, 8. Miner of Bara- 
boo, Sauk co , Wis., late of Auburn Theological Seminary, to Miss 
Lucy B. Ftunting of Belleville, N. ¥. nip 
Woopserper—Canrwaicut—In Brooklyn, on nesday, 
Sept. 17, at the residence of the bride’s father, by Rev. Dr. 
Sterrs, Charles L, Woodbridge, to Irene A., daughter of D. G, 
Cartwright, Esq., all of Brooklyn. eran 

P. 2—H Lrrre—In Philadelphia, Sept. 16, . by Rev. 
Welder Sadmep, D.D. Oharles F. r to Emma Hinchliffe, all 
of that city. 





——-— 





Lovr—At Milwaukee, Sept. 10, Arthur Wallace, youngest child 
of Rev. Wm De Loss Love and Masilda W. Love, aged 2 montis 
and }2 days., 

Purnam—In Marietta, Ohio, on the 9th iust., of a disease of the 
heart, Mrs, Eliza W. Putnam, wife of Douglas Putnam, and 
eldest daughter of the late Levi Whipple, Esq., in the 54th year of 
her s 

Mee] Putnam was a woman of great energy, of ardent feelings, 
and of the most decided Christian character. Zealously and fear- 
lessly sympathising in the advancement of human rights, in all 
works of moral reform, and in the cause of the poor and friendiess. 
and in her country’s struggles, she frecly used, in their aid and 
advancement, the liberal means with which a kind Providence had 
blessed her. The Sabbath: school, the church, and prayer-meeting 
wil’ also ail testify to her constancy and devotedness. She was en- 
dowed with a character in which vigor and decision were traits 
peculiarly marked. yet her nature was so affectionate, sympa- 
thetic, and tender, that those who knew her most intimately loved 
her best 

During a sickness of six weeks she was a great and almost con- 
stant sufferer, but no word of murmuring escaped her lips. Her 
spiritual affections seemed to grow and ripen under the heat of 
discipline and trial. With everything ebout her to attach her to 
lifete home to which her taste and industry had given so much 
of convenience and beauty, a devoted hu-band and affectionate 
children, yet she was enabled, not willingly merely, but cheerfully 
and joyiully, to give up all and to feel that she could depart 
** gladly, oh how gladly.” z 

hrough all her intense sufferings, her mind was vigorous and 
unclouded. and, at last she passed away geatly, and without a 
struggle, to join the blessed company of those who have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


LGHTHILL'S BOOK ON DEAFNESS. 
Third edition just ready. 




















A POPULAR TREATISE ON DEAFNESS. 
By Dr. E. B. Liguraitt or New Youre. 


@ne small 12mo, with Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 





The very remarkable sale of this little volume is a sufficient 
guaranty of its popularity and value. Two editions have been 
sold within as many months, and a third is just ready. 

The author’s alm has been to produce a book 

FOR THE PEOPLE, 
not for the medical profession, but for afflicted individuals and 
families, who, wishing information upon the subject, have here- 
tofere been at a loss for any work treating in unprofessional lan- 
guage upon Deafness and its attending evils. This book fills 
such @ vacuum, It is clear and comprehensive. 

The work should find its way into the hands of every individ- 
ual suffering with deafness, or any accompanying affliction. Its 
value will be at once appreciated. 





*,* Sold by booksellers ym a ag and it will be sent by mail 
eceipt of price, 75 cents, by 
eenmapourvanitin CARLETON, Publisher, 
(Late Rupp & Cag.zron,) 
No. 413 Broadway, corner Lispenard st., N. Y. 


DEAFNESS, 


DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, AND 
AIR-PASSAGES. 





Drs, LIGHTHILL, No, 34 St. Mark’s place, New York, and 
No. 10 Bedford street, Boston, Mass. E. B. LIGHTHILL, M.D., 
New York. A. P. LIGHTHILL, M.D., Boston. 


— 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIALS. 


A DEAF MUTE RESTORED TO HEARING. 

My son, now 12 years of age, has been deaf and dumb, and a 
pupil of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in this city for the past two 
years. Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring his hearing to 
such & degree that he is now able to learn to speak with facility. 
The success which the Doctor has had in this case has scarcely 
a parallel, and deserves to be extensively known by the public. 
GanereL Lowsznstztn, No, 175 Spring st. 
New York, Aug. 15, 1862, 


MzrnropouitaN Hors, 
New Yoré, Aug. 20, 1962, 
Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
was considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises in 
my head, which had incessantly annoyed me. 

Aslam a resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the city, 
intending to stay but a short time longer, I make reference to 
Mesers, Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, and to Mr. 
J. E. Fisher, No. 20 Park row, to whom I am well known, and 
who are famfliar with the circumstances of my case. 

G. Dz Cast». 
CATARRH CURED. 
From Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass, 

T have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type for 
some twenty years. It gradually grew worse, producing cough 
and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and breaking down 
my general health to such a degree as to compel me to resign my 
pastorate and suspend public speaking. 

I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 
divers kinds, nitrate of silver, tar-water, olive-tar, and inhala- 
tions, but without any very salutary effects. Last summer I 
heard of Dr. Lighthill’s euccessful mode of treating Catarrh, 
visited him and put myself under his treatment. I began imme- 
diately to improve, and this improvement has gone on to the 
present time. My Catarrh has gradually melted away, my 
cough has disappeared, my voice has become natural, and I am 
once more able to preach the blessed Gospel. Let me advise all 
troubled with catarrhal difficulties to apply to Dr. Lighthill, 


P. BR. Russs1t, 
Lynn, Mase., Feb. 1, 1862. 


_— 


Naw Yorn, July 28, 1862. 

I hereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 
trouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entiroly deaf, and the 
other so bad as to renderconversation very difficult. I applied to 
Dr. Lighthill of No. 34 St. Mark’s place, who in a short time and 
without pain restored to me the use of my ears, so that I can 
now hear perfectly well. 

J. Busco, No, 158 East Twenty-third street. 


No, 740 Warsr Srnzart, 

New Yorz, June 5, 1862. 
Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my hearing, 
which was seriously impaired, although previous to applying to 
him I was treated by several phyricians without the least benefit. 
Any further information I should be pleased to render, on appli- 
cation to me, at my residence, 173 Second street, Brooklyn, E.D., 

or at my place of business, 740 Water street. 
Wu. H. Warzenvurr. 


Naw Youx, Jane 29, 1862. 
Da. Lieutarii— 


Duaz 81m: I am pleased to be able to testify to the efficacy of 
your treatment in the case of my wife, whose hearing in one ear 
you succeeded in restoring, after treatment of various kinds had 
been applied in vain. I may furthermore state that her hearing 
remains good up to the present time, though it is several years 
since she has been under your care. 

E Crarsunen, No. 141 Duane street. 


Further references to parties of the highest respectability and 
standing residing in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, given on 
application. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 








UNITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFAOTORY, 
No, 05 Wu114m ernenr, New Yong, 





Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a | 


(RNAMENTAL IRON WORK, : 


Wrovent, Cast, ann Wing. 

Inon Rassias, Garzwars, Piers, Batcomrms, Vaaanpa and 
Fanu Fanozs, Teas Guanes, Staut Guanas, Mancnas, and 
Warpow Guazps. 
IRON FURNITURE, . 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, ali kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Tunze-Cunz Stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

No. 260 Canal street, near Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 


pusBLic BENEFACTRESS. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Beret Os let nin eee tert melt 
demand, + their mL, tm a opened in Liv- 
erpool and " ° 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN'’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Is suited to both and old. 5 stingiees the Hair, pre- 
vents fs falling or tarning gray, and imparts adeaatiful 
glossy appearance. It never to 


Reerorzs Garay Harp 
TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR. 





year, as after the hair is once restored, occasional applications 
once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 


advanced age. 
Tux Restorer RePropuces; 
Tax Hare-DarssinG CuLTivatss AND BEAUTIFIRe. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Heir- Dressing alone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position. 

FuR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No 
lady’s toilet is complete without it. The rich glossy appearance 
imparted is truly wonderful. It c) the Hair, removes all 
dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightful fragrance. It will 
prevent the Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and 
valuable Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every 
year. 





Sowp Br ALL Devagisrs txR0uGHoUu? THE Wop. : 
PRINCIPAL Satus Orviox,......... No. 198 Gaxznwi0n st., N. Y¥. 


L. > OLMSTED & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mus. L. D. O.msrzp, Lyman Barn, Francois Beavusr. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


Fisk & HATCH, BANKERS, 


No. 38 WALL STREET, 
DEALERS IN 
STOCKS, BONDS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, ORDNANCE AND 
QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, GOLD, SILVER, 
UNCURRENT MONEY, CUSTOM-HOUSE 
DEMAND NOTES, Ere. 














Careful attention given ‘to orders and remittances from the 
country. 


William H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Wat Sreust, 
BANKER AND BROKER. 


WANTED, 
U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, on daties, 
U. 8. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD, 





Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
y at the } Board of Brokers, 


GAMUEL HALLETT & CO.,, 


BANKERS, 


NO. 68 BEAVER STREET. 
Maw Yore Orrr, 


Deelers In Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Beate snd Railroad Bonds, 


(THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL 8T., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 
mail or otherwize will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
cial Circular farnished gratuitously on application. 


PENSIONS, $100 BOUNTY, AND PAY PRO- 
cured and cojlected for Soldiers, Sailors, and the relatives 
of such as are deceased, 
By NETTL¢TON, GILBERT & CAMP, 
No. 111 Broadway, (Trinity Building,) N. Y. 

For all business dove after this date charges will be as fellows : 

For collecting Soldiers’ and Sailors’ pay, less than $50 in 
amount, $1. 

When over $50 in amount, 2% per cent. on the excess. 

For collecting arrcars of pay and $100 bounty for relatives of 
deceased Soldiers, 2% per cent. 

For procuring Pensions, the Government fee, $5. 

We Rervse sy Pexmission T0 
Hon Grorcr Crpyge, Mayor of N. Y. City. 

" Corns VaxVorst, “ of Jersey City. 
Maj.-Gen. C. W. Sanprorp, Ist Di. N. ¥. 8. M. 
Brig.-Gen. WiLL1amM Hatt, ® 

“ " Cuas. B. Sprczr, 

° " Cnas. YATES, 

« "  Joun Ewan, 
Crariin, Maiiun & Co., N. Y. 
Latarop, Lupstveton & Co., N. Y. 

Isaec SEyMouR, President Bank of North America. 
Cuas. JENKINS, " East River Bank. 

Wm. Curtis Norgs, Esu., N. ¥. 

Davip Dupiey Freip, Esq., N. ¥ 

James T. Brapy, Esq., N. Y. 











0 
“ 
" 


CHARLES NETTLETON, 
Notary and Commissioner for all the States. 
B&D WARD GILBERT, 
HENRY CAMP. 
September 17, 1€62. 


GANFORD'S CHALLENGE HEATERS, PORT- 
able, in Mrick or as 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


The most powerful Heaters known for warming Dwe.uras, 
Cuvecars, Scuoo1s, VEssRLs, etc. 

Serd or call for a FULI. DESCRIPTION, and an unparalleled mass 
of testimony from some of our first citizens. 





SANFORD’S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATERS, 


Of great power, and economy of fuel, for all places where great 
heat is wantefl, as Stores, Hotels, Railroad Depots, Vessels, etc. 
These Heaters are uged by the Hudeon Riverand other Railroads, 
most of the Ferries, Fire-Engine Houses. etc., etc. Beware of 
imitations that are inferior. Gct SanronD’s Maymom, 


THE COSMOPOLITE PARLOR COAL-STOVE, 


With Radiator, Ventilator, and Gas-Burning Attachment. 

The LzaDine Srove for Parlors Sitting-Rooms, and all 
where a soft pleasant heat is desired. Fire kept all winter with 
an astonishingly ama!! supply of coal. 


THE CHALLENGE AIR-TIGHT KITOHEN RANGES, 


For Coal or Wood, set in fire-places without masonry, or out on 
feet; have the LARGBaT OVBSNs of any in market; BAKE rER- 
PRCTLY, never failing to brown at the bottom, BOIL, Roast, and 
BROI with great facility and dispatch, and sconomy of rvgL, 
——— ~/ 
BEACON-LIGHT 
SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE RANGE. 


A very popular Renge, with Six Boiler Holes, one large Oven 
that bakes perfectly, with an arrangement for Roasting or Heat- 
ing Irons at the end. A perfect Apparatus for a few Dollars. 

Kiso &@ great variety of Cooxrne and Hgatine Apparatcs, 
suited to every want, 





Get description of above, with references, from 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water r street, New York, 
[HE HORRORS OF WAR CAN BE GREATLY 
MITIGATED by that sovereign remedy, HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT, as it will cure any wound, however desperate, if it 
be well rubbed around the wounded parts, and they be 
thoroughly covered with it. A Pot of Ointment should be in 
every man’s knapaack. Only 25 cents per Pot, 


H's Har DYE, 50 ) CENTS.—BLACK OR 


The best in on, eee Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay st.,N. Y.,an4 sold by Draggists and at all fancy 











MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 


This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the most 
experienced and skiliful Nurses in New England, and has been 
used with never-failing success in THOUSANDS OF CASES, 

It not only relieves the child from Pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIO, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
in death. We believe it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA IN CHIL- 
DREX, whether arising from Teething or from any other cause. 

Full directions for using will accompany each bottle, —~ 

None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

ee ee saanen nail 

Principal Office, No. 13 Cedar street, New York. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


FOR THE . 
COV Ears D8 ares 





GBOVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MaCHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 


No. 4% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
throughout the United States. 


—_——— 





CLOTHES-WRINGEBS. 
$1 eed sp mee sing besatiintiy ged Sis any th. 
D. VAN Ne OT South a&., New York. 

every town. 


—— _—- ~~ 





CoByr’s EX€ELSIOR FURNAGES AND 
ov 

We would invite attention te our New Style Excelsior Furnace, 

which possesecs several New and Important Improvements, is 

perfestly Gas-Tight, Self-Ventilating, and Self-@leaning, and is 

spoken of im the highest terms by all those who have tested its 

merits. 


We have several New Styles of Ranges, unsurpassed by any in 
this city. Furnaces, Ranges, Portable and Parlor Heaters put up 
in the best manner, and warranted to give perfect satisfactien. 
We also manufacture Registers and Ventilators, Iron Pipe, Sinks, 
and Plumber’s Ware. Castings made to order. Most libera, 
arrangements made with the trade throughout the country. Call 
or send for full description to U. & W. D. CORY, 


pelt No, % John street, 


KN OX’S FALL STYLE OF HAT.—KNOX IS 
preparirg to astonish the public by the production of a 
Fall Hat of matchless beauty. He is fond of “ sensations,” and 
isdetermireo not to be outdone by the war bulletins of the daily 
papers. So at an early day the police in particular, and the peo- 
ple at large, may expect an overwhelming crowd in the neigh- 
borhood of his popular establishment, No. 212 BROADWAY. 
Knox's Fall Hat promises trouble to our Provost-Marshal. 


$1 —VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR 
° Portante Corrine Press, 
Send for a Circular. 
HANNAH & CO., 
ie ee Sole Proprietors. No, 29 Cliff st., New York. 
MME. DEMOREST’S $5 SEWING-MACHINE 
* makes the Kunning-Stitch very rapidly. exactly like hand- 
sewing. only more perfect and regular. Will Gather. Hem, Tuck, 
Shirr, Run-up breadths, ctc., with double or single thread, using 
acommon needlé, Any child can use it. It will last a lifetime. 
A marvel of simplicity. A beautiful ornament and a rapid, prac- 
tical, and eflicient sewing-macbine, adapted to a large proportion 
of fine family sewing. A gem for the million. Every lady, mother, 
milliner, and dressmaker should have one. Sent everywhere by 
express, and collected on deiivery. Liberal arrangements for 
agencies. For particulars, specimen of sewing, etc., send a stamp 
for return postage. Address 
« Mug. DEMOREST, No. 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


150 BEST PIANOS. 150 


G sOVESTEEN & HALB, having removed to their new ware- 
rooms, No, 478 BROADWAY, are now prepared to offer the pub- 
lic a magoificent new scale, full 7 Octavs Rosswoon. P1amo, con- 
taining all improvements known in this country or Europe, 
overstrung bass, French grand action, harp pedal, full iron frame, 
for $150 CASH, Warkantep ror 5 YRans. 

Rich molding cases, $175 to $200, all warranted made of the 
best seasoned material. and to stand better than any sold for $400 
or $500 by the old methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 
ready at all times to test them with any others manufactured in 


this country. 
GROVESTEEN & HALE, 
No, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 

NO. 2960 GREENWICH 8T., COR, MURRAY 8T., 
Is now selling Tea at 50 Cents worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cente” orth 20 Cents; 
Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents. 

No profit charged to the dependents of those whe go forth to sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity ef the 
Sars and Stripes. 

Out this out and bring it along. S 

THOMAS R. AGNEMY, 
No. 260 Greenwich street. 








Sent free by Mail. 











H OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 anv 114 BROADWAY. 


OASH GAPITAL............ ba ddliews eid evacd weal $1,000,000 00 

ASSETS, let July, 1862...... inehine enewees seks «++ 1,585,679 16 

RA cade connashspdneconbes enenaeh<duseed 67,826 33 
ASSETS. 

Cash, Malanve tm Fatk ... 2... 2.06250 cece cee ee ee esee $142,439 66 

Bends and M being first tien on Real - 818,694 58 

Loans on Stocks, able on demand, (market value 

ST, IED 0c cc cccvescccccbcoccesece 116,769 31 
United States Stocks, (market value,)............... 155,750 00 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 

CE entiandnis .edrcine< Sebagccndenpepeves «+ 70,206 
Bank Stocks, (market vaine,)............e0.-.+-seee 78,600 00 
GU nce Medss00cee eveewsde casoce dhs ° »207 55 
Interest due on Ist July, 1862, (of which $24,162 84 

has since been received,)......- Babee stiiene senbd 27,550 87 
Balance in hands of Agents and in course of trans- 

mission from Agents on Ist July, (of which $14,- 

849 73 hassince beon received,) .......-......-4. 024 74 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks,).... 44,012 07 
Other Property, Miscellancous items................. 007 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 

ED sna alacait's sig ids «th iaeds aca. ehh are daahen lala 1,326 89 

GH. ct cceediwd $1,885,679 16 

LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist July, 1862... $57,456 32 
Due Stootholders on account former dividends... . 370 00 


This Company insares against loss or damage by Fras, and the 
risks of inLAND Navigation and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably atieaed and promptly paid, 

CHaS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 

JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING-MACHINES 
warranted to give better satisfaction than any machine in 
market, or money refunded. 

No business note is more reliable than this guarantee. That we 
should be abie to do this will appear to any one on examination 
of our Machine, orevea on seeing our circular and samples. 
(tages send fur a circular.) Even our lightest Family Machine 
wil} sew from the finest gauze to twenty thickuesses of Marseilles, 
and make every stitch perfect, without changing feed, needle, or 
tension, and without changing speed of macnine. 

N. B.—Agents wanted ! 

FINKLE & LYON’S SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
No. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 





[ MPORTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Exprees, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U, @ Government per- 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 
States. 

Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresees sent as for- 
merly. 

They conmect with all Expresses throughout the Union, Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


A NEW. THING: 
PATENT 
HARD RUBBER HANDLE 
rer 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


Not*affected by Hor Warr, and never gets loose. 
For sale by the trade generally, and manufactured exclusively 
by the 





MERIDEN OUTLERY OO., 
No. 45 Beekman street, N. Y, 





(CLOTHING. 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER OLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE 70 OnpdER, is unsurpassed by any for 
Quaurer, SrrLn, or Parca. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS CLOTHING in this see- 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a calh 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos, 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st., N. ¥. 


6 PHE LADY READERS OF THE INDE- 
PENDENT can obtain beautiful Gaiter Boots, 


to 7s. per pair; with Ladies’, Misses’, Bo 








MPHE OLDEST AND BEST. 
DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 
“TIP-TOP” 
BARREL, LEDGER, NE-PLUS-ULTRA, AND 308 


GOLD PENS, 


And every improved style of 
GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL-CASES, 
Ivory, Ebony, Porcupine, and Rubber Holders, et. 
Cer POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTEED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the Country, 


D. T.-WARREN & 00., 


Successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, 
No 4 Marwan Lane, New Yous. 








epomets SET Ee, 
pri fe A 


; os 


SUPERIOR DWARF PEAR-TREES AT WAR 
Prices. of market varictices, Carefully 





For N. San, tek coca obeor, sand — . 
ete Be ®t ner emt. estan Beek, Ae = 
ment of stock at corresponding prices, includ- 
ings fine stock of Grapes. 
alworth, Wayne co., N. ¥. at. G. YZOMANS. 
THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE, 
(Woep's Maneie Bortpines,) 


Nos, 561 axp 563 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


J. WALTER SCOTT, M.D. 
PROFESSORS { FREDERICK MYERS, MD. 
JAMES N. PHELPS, M.D. 


System, or Mi Electricity 
Sy . or 
of Dr. J. Warran Soort, well known in the literary and 


soothing. and perfectly harmless, 

The Institute is founded on the of Truth, Science, and 
aay. all cases honest and conscientious advice will be 

and gentlemen visiting the Institute may rest 

ving every attention and privacy. The rooms of 
the aoe tad re the cae oan mast ——ar ee = 
the . y reception’ receive ies. Pamphlets sen 
per request. Terms most reasonable, 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK ELECTRICAL 
INSTITUTE, TO JULY 1, 1862. 


Nurhber of Patients Registered........ 5,120 
bd “ Cured..... shivesebsdss wid de eodeensds ~4,004 
sel ® PRREIEE .nc0009+ 0 cqndtscces becese o--.. 650 
° " TE WEcancccctdceecccsccses 40 
s ad Dismissed as Incurable ................ 26 
$,120 5,120 


MLTaRY AND. NAVAL BOOKS 
PUSLISHED BY D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND IMPORTER, 
Ne. 192 Bueapwar, N. ¥. 


BENTON’S ORDNANGE AND: GUNNBRY. 

4 Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gaanery ; comptted. 
for the use of the Cadets of the United States Military Aead- 
emy by Capt. J. G, Bawrox, Ordnance Department, late In- 
etructer of Ordnance and Gunnery, Military academy, West 
Point, Second edition, revised and enlarged. 1 vol. 8ro, halt- 
moreceo, cuts. $4. 


CASEY'S INFANTRY TAOTIGS. 

Fer the Instruction, Exercise, and Maneuvers of the Seldier, a 
Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or Corps 
@ Armée. By Brig.-Gen, Stras Caser, U.S.A, 3-vols, 2ime, 
Lithographed plates. (Authorized by the Seeretary of War, 
Aug., 1862.) §2 50, 

OFFICIAL ARMY REGISTER: FOR: 1962. 
New edition. $vo, paper, 50 cents, 

NOLAN’S TREATISE ON THE TRAINING OF CAYALR® 

HORSES. 

By Capt. Kexnen Ganzagp, U, 8S. A. I2mo, cloth, With 24 
lithographed plates. $1 50. 

MONROE'S LIGHT INFANTRY COMPANY AND SEIRMISH 
. DaiLu. 

The Company Drill of the Infantry of the Line, together with 

the Skirmish Drill of the Company and Battalion, after the 

Method of Gen. Ls Lovreret. Bayonct Fencing: with a Sap- 





S PRAINS. 

If any one doubts the wonderful efficacy of Dz. SWEET’S 
INFALLIBLE LINIMENT for Sprains, let them read the follow- 
ing. which is but one of hundreds of similar cures which this Lin- 
iment has accomplished : 
te Mr. Asuge A. Hazen of this o'ty, lately an engincer ou 
the Georgia R. R., met with an accident last year by which he 
sprained his ankle so badly that it became swelled to the size of 
his knee, and remained in this condition for nearly six th 


pl t on the Handling aad Service of Light Infantry. _ By 
J. Monnoz, Col. 22d Regiment, N. G., N. ¥. 8. M., formertg 
Capt. U. S. Infantry. 1 vol. 32mo, 50 cents. 
SWORD. PLAY. 
THE MILITIAMAN’S MANUAL AND. SWORD-PLAY WITH- 
OUT A MASTER. Rapicr and Broad-Sword Exercises copi- 
ously Explained and Illustrated. By Major M. W. Buasiwas. 
S d edition, 1 vol. 12mo, red cloth, $1. 





attended with continual pain, making him a cripploand disabling 
him from any kind of business. In the meantime he consulte 
physicians and tried vario: s remedies with no avail, until he for- 
tunately found the right one about three monthssiace, which was 
De. SP EET’S INFaLUIBLE L{NIMENT, one app'tication of 
which immediately removed the pain, and by its faithful use the 
ankle was in a week’s time completely restored, so that he has 
since experienced from it no pain or lameness whatever. — Nor- 
wick Aurora. 
That’s true, every word of it. ASHER A. HAZEN, 
RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Norwich, Ct. 
For sale everywhere. 


DE. HAM’S 





AROMATIO 
INVIGORATING 
Prepared for 
THE N. Y. MED. HEALTH CO, 
BY 
DaRivs Ham, M.D. 
Directions for Use. 


For Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Kidney Com- 
plaint, Urethra Difficulties, one wine-giass full, four times a day, 
halfan hour after eating and on going to bed. 

Bad Spirits, Melancholy, Headache, Biliousness, Wind in the 
Stomach or Colic, Pains in the Bowels, a wine glass whenever 
these symptoms appear. 

Heart Burn, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Craving for Unnatural 
Food, or a desire for Intoxicating Drinks, a wine-glass whenever 
these symptoms appear. 

Nervousness, Weakness, Lagsitude, Drowsinces, Restlessness, 
Unable to Sleep at Night, Frightful Dreams, cto., take a wine- 
glass on going to bed at night, and once or twice during the day, 
if any disagreeable symptoms appear. 

For all the above complaints, if the directions are properly ob- 
served, the patient may rely upon a cure in a day or two, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
Prepared 
And Sold Wholesale 
BY 


DR. DARIUS HAM, 


No. 48 Water street, New York. 
Boston AGENTS :— . 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
M. 8. BURR & CO., 
GEO, C. GOODWIN & CO. 


JRVERY LADY HER OWN 

omy, Elegance, Utility, and Convenience. Mus. DEM- 
OREST’S INFALLIBLE DYING COLORS, an extract from Coal 
Tar, for dying all kinds of material ; Magenteo, Mauve, Violet, 
Pink, Scarlet, Blue, Green, and Orange—very brilliant and dar- 
able. In bottles—price 25 cents each. 

Mur. DEMORES(’S EWPOIUM OF FASHIONS, No. 473 
Broadway. Sent by mail, post free, on receipt of 36 cents. 


MPHE CHEAP CASH JEWELRY HOUSE OF 
NEW YORE. 


SPIRIT, 





DYER.—ECON- 


BENET’S MILITARY LAW. 

A Treatise on Military Law and the Practice of Courts-martial, 
by Capt. 8. V. Bexer, Ordnance Department U. 8. A., late 
Seceistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military Academy, 
West Point. 1 vol. Svo, law sheep, $3. 


CRAIGHILL’S ARMY OFFICER’S POCKET COMPANION, 

Principally designed for Staff Officers in the Field. By Wu. P, 
Craicumt, Lieut. U. 8. Corps of Engineers, Assistant Pref, of 
Engineering at the U. S. Military Academy, West Point. 1 
vol. 18mo, full rean, $1 50, 


DUANE’S MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS, 

Consisting of—Part I. Pontoon Drill; If. Rules for Conducting a 
Siege ; Il. School of the Sap; IV, Military Mining; V. Cen- 
struction of Batteries. By Capt. J. 0. Duans, Corps ef Ba- 
gineers, U. 8. A. 1 vol. 12mo, half-morocco, Plates, $2, 

THE “C. 8. A.” AND THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 

(A Letter to an English Friend.) By J. G. Baawarp, Majer of 
Ergincers, U. 8. A., Brig.-Gen. and Chief Engineer Army of 
the Potomac, With five Maps. 1 vol. Svo, cloth, $1 50, 

MAXIMS, ADVICE, AND INSTRUCTION ON THE ARF 
OF WAR, 

Translated from the French by Capt. Lanny. 18mo, cloth, 76 
cents. 

HETH’S TARGET PRACTICE, 

For the Use of Troops when Armed with the Musket, Rifle Musket, 
Rifle, or Carbine. Published by order of the War Departament. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

LIEBER ON GUERRILLA WARFARE, 

Prepared at the request of Maj.-Gen, H. W. Halleck, by Dr. Paam- 
ors Lizuge. 12mo, pamphlet, 25 cents, 

NEW BAYONET EXEROISE. 

A New Manual of the Bayonet, for the Army and Militia ef the 
United States. By Col. J, C. Ketron, U.S.A. With thirty 
beau ifully engraved plates. Red cloth, $1 75. 

TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. 

Naval Text-Book aad Dictionary, compiled for the use of the Mid- 
shipmen of the U. 8. Navy. By Commander B, J. Torren, ¥. 
S.N. Second and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, §2 50, 

NAVAL GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS, 

Simplified for the Volunteer Officers of the U. 8. Navy, with 
Hints to Executive and other Officers. By Licut. Eowanp Bas- 
gett, U.S. N., Instructor of Gunnery, Navy Yard, Brookiya. 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

A TREATISE ON ORDNANCE AND NAVAL GUNNERY, 


Compiled and art anged ag a Text-Book for the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy. By Lieut. Epwarp Sturson, U.S, N. Second edition, re- 





H&ADQUARTSRs FOR 
Masons AND at. Deaters In Jewerry. 
W. A. HAYWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
No. 208 Broadway. 





Wholesale Agents wanted in every Regiment and Towa in the 
United States. Canada, and British Provinces. The assortment 
cowprises ail kinds of 
SETT&, VEST CHAINS, NECK CHAINS, LOCKETS, BRACE- 

LETS, RINGS, PINS, CHARMS, STUDS and BUTTONS, 
MASONIC, I, 0.9. F., CALEDONIA, 
AND ALL 
SCOTSH EMBLEM PINS, 

’ And everything in the jewelry line. 

Any one wishing to see samples, I will send either of the follow- 
ing articles, together with my Wholesale Circular, on the receipt 
of one dollar: 

A Gold Masonic Pin or Ring. or a 

Nice Gold-plated Masonic Fob-Key, or a 

Beautiful Set of Jewelry, ora 

Fine Engraved Snap Locket, or an 
Oval Engraved Bracelet, or a 
California Diamond Ring or Pin, ora 

Set of Engraved Solitaire Sleeve-Butions, 

(Lady's or Gentlemsn’s,} or a 

Set cf Stads and Buttons, ora 

Centleman’s Seal Stone Ring, or a 

Lady’s Dout/e Heart Riag ora 

Lady’s Enameled Revolving Pin, ora 

Neat Gold-plated Vest Chain or Neck Chain. 

All the above goods are sold at retail at from $2 to $5 
each. I will send a white Cornelian Key Stone Mark, set in 
gold, on the receipt of $9. Persons wishing to order anything 
which may not be specified on the Circular, can rely upon hav- 
ing their orders fatthtally attenc ed to. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—The splendid steamers 
COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH ROCK, J. 
C. Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N. R., foot of Cortlandt s‘reet, 
DAILY, (except Sundays,) at 5 p.m. 

Freights taken as low as by any other line, Office of Company, 
No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street. 

W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 


i] 10 HEALTH TRACTS—ALREADY PUB- 
lished in current volume of Ilall’s Journal of Health, 
$1 a year, by W. W. Hall, No. 4% Irving place, New York : 














Bad Colds, Shoes, Backbone, 
Eyesight, Hair. Longevity, 
Walking, Constipation, Diarrhes, 
Position, Sour ¢tomach, Habit, 
Flannel, Eating, Sores, 
Cold Feet, Bathing, Proserves, 
Sleeping, Neuralgia, Smallpox, 
Dyspeptic, Coffee, Serenity, 
Headache, Warnings. Miasm, 
Premonitions, Rheumatiso» Soldiers. 
Private Things, Catarrh, Marriage, 
Sunshine, Dieting Drankards, 
Nursing, Teeth, Whitlow, 
Debilities, Deafness Precaution, 
Nervousness, Beard, Exercise, 
Pain, Burns, Poisons, 
Vaccination, Toc- Nails, How to eat, etc. 
FAMILy READING 

AT THE 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY, (Astor Pace.) 


This Institution effers very desirable facilities to families aud 
individuals for obtaining fresh literature at a moderatecost. Over 
Fourteen Hundred Volumes have recently been placed in the 
Library, of American, English, French, and German publications, 
to which additiens are constantly making. The Reapine-Room is 
unsurpassed for the freshness and variety of ite Periodical and 
Newspaper supplies, and is free to all Members, 

Terms: To Clerks, $1. Initiation fee and $1 50 semi-annual 
dues ; to Ladies, Professional Men, and others, $5 a year. Both 
Library and Reading-Room are open Day and Evening. ceseal. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHION, 
Quarterly Journal du Grand Monde, price 25ceuts, yearly 

$1, with a valuable premium. Magnificent improvements in the 
Fall Number, now ready, and includes one hundred engraved 
novel designs, elegant fashion plate, large plate of cloaks, large 
steel portrait of Mme. Demorest, children’s dresses, new braid- 
work and embroidery, and three full-sized patterns, which com- 
prise the bridal rope de chambre, Eugenie sleeve, and fancy jacket, 
with full directions. Every lady, mother, milliner, and dress- 
maker should have this extraordinary Fashion Magazine. Pab- 
lished at No, 473 Broadway, and sold everywhere, or sent by mail 
on receipt of the price. 


(ON VENTION CHORUS-BOOK. 


A Collection of Anthems, Choruses, Glees, and Concertel 
Pieces, for the use of Musical Conventions, Choral Socie ies, etc. 
It contains 14 Sacred and 17 Secular pieces from Oratorios Op> 
ras, etc., and is, without exception, the Book of the 
kind ever published. Price 30 cents. Per dozen, $3. Mailed 
free on receipt of price, DITSON & Cu., Boston. 


2,500 8-S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


When it is inconvenient to visit the city. Sunday-Schools - 
St a fe now le se 

ect and forw an. ni 
tions can be made, and those not wanted can be returned at our 
“The largest and best assortment of Sunday-school Books to 
the city, and at the lowest prices. 

S* American Sunday-School Union Depository, 
No. 509 Broadway, New York, 
G6. S. SCOFIELD. 


RS. STEPHENS’ GREAT | PICTORIAL 
M HISTORY OF THE WAR 4 














EEL, EEN, 


coasaes ot History of the War must sooner or later find 
ita inte every family in the land. 
terms and fall partionlars adaress yg WELLS, 
No, 166 William St., N.Y. 


_ 


vised andenlarged. lvol, 8ve, plates and cuts, balf-morocce, 
|; $4. 
} Any of the above books sent free by mail, on receipt of price, 
| A Large Stock of the principal French, English, and Americam 
Military, Naval, and Engineering works on hand, 
; *,* Anew Catalogue just issued and sent free by mail, on appi- 
cation, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED #Y 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
No, 131 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


A HAND-BOOK OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPAY, CHRONOL- 
OGY, MYTHOLOGY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Prepared for the use of Schools, by T. ALLEN and W. F, Atta, 

12mo, 131 pp., price 50 cents. 





A MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE. 

I'repered under the direction of the Mass, State Board of Agri- 
culture, for the use of ScpooLs, Famities, and Faruses, by 
Gro. B, Emgzson, LL.1)., and Caaries L. Fine, Secretary of 
Mase. State board of Agriculture Price 75 cents, 


OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

From the Creation of the World to the Present Time. By De, 
Grorce Wenet, l’rofessor and Director of the High School, 
Heidelberg vo, 575 pages, price $1 6°. Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 

The English Edition cof this work was translated by Dr. M. 
Behr, Professor of German Literature in Winchester College, and 
the American edition was prepared by Professor Bowen of Har- 
vard College. This work has inet with unprecedented favor, and 
has become the Standard Teat-Book in many of the Colleges, 
Academies, and Iligh Schools in the United States. The recom- 
mendations received by the publishers would fill a volame. All 
unite ip saying that it is the best compend of Universal History 
ever published. a valuable Index has recently been aiced, 
whercin the pronunciation of the names mentioned in the work 
is accurately represented, 

WORCESTER’S SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. 

A National Standard, both in England and America, Consistiag 
of Worcester’s School Dictionary, 38 cents ; Worcester’s Ele- 
mentary Dictionary, 75 cents ; Worcester’s Oomprehensive 
Dictionary, $1 12; Worcester’s Academic Dictionary, $1 75 ; 
Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary, $3 50; Wor- 
cester’s Quarto Dictionary, $7 80. A liberal discount will be 
made to the trade, to teachers, and to schools 
These Dictionaries have received the approval of the mest emlf- 

pent literary men, both in England and America, The Royal 

Quarto Dictiovary, although first published in January, 160, has 

already become the standard work in most of the literary insti- 

tations in the country; while the smaller works, especially the 

Comprehensive and the Primary School Dictionaries, have been 

extensively introduced into the best Academies and © on 

&chools in the United States. 


{p> SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


WORCESTER’S PRONOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK: 
1401u Tuovsaxp Now Rgapr. 


AN ELEMENTARY SPELLING-BOOE. 
Designed for Primary and Common Schools, and as an introduc- 
duction to Worckst&a’s PronouNncine Sreiiine-Book. l6mo, 
pp. 108. Price $1 per doz. 


HILLARD’S SERIES OF READERS. 

These reaters are widely known, and are now extensively used 
in the public schools of New York, Philadelphia, Besten, and 
many other places. 

-aehers, School-Officers, and all interested in education, are 
a dndiins these works. Copies for examination will be 


she ceipt of the postage for prepayment, 
ese on a the recveral books in the Beries, ars as fol- 





lows : 

Finst PRIMARY....-< 00-2 seerce cree rence mees soy 
SECOND PRIMARY..----+--seeereeeerecrrereee A} 
TaInD PRIMARY...--+-+-* +++ dotdeddcerices .S 
FourTH-Crase READER...-.-++r-ereeererers se 
Tuanp-OLss8 BEADER.....------eeeeeeeereees = 
SeconP-Crass READER...--.-+++ see rrrs rere ih 
Fimst-Ciass RBADER......-----+++-+ee-+7"8" 





A S. ROE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD THOUSAND JU8T READY. 


‘SECOND THOUSAND SOLD OUT ON PUBLICATION DAY. 
LIKE AND 
A BEW NOVEL BY A. 8, ROE, 
Author of “ I’ve been Thinking,” “Long Look Ahead,” “True 
to the Last,” ete. One large handsome 12mo, cloth bound, 
price $1 28. 


UNLIKE. 


“ There is no writer of the present day 
in pure simplicity of style, and natural interest and truthfulness 
of neseative In thousands of families his books are read and 
re-read with profit aod ever-increasing delight.” 


“LIKE AND UNLIKE is, we think, superior to any other of 
Mr. Roe’s works ; it is one of those natural domestic stories which 
direetly to the 
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Armily Beading. 


“BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.” 
sy WM. H. BURLEIGH. 


Ox, deem not that earth’s crowning bliss 
Is found in joy alone ; 
For sorrow, bitter theugh it be, 
Hath blessings all its own : 
Vrem lips divine, like healing balm 
To hearts oppressed and torn, 
This heavenly consolation feli— 
“ Blessed are they who mourn !” 


As blossoms smitten by the rain, - 


Their sweetest odors. yield — 
As where the plowshare deepest strikes, 
Rich harvests crown the field ; 
‘So, to the hopes by sorrow crushed, 
A nobler faith succeeds ; 
And life, by trials furrowed, bears 
The fruit of loving deeds. 


‘Who never mourned, hath never known 
What treasures grief reveals — 
The sympathies that humanize — 
The tenderness that heals— 
'Phe power to look within the vail 
And learn the heavenly lore— 
The key-word to life's mysteries, 
So dark to us before. 


How rich and sweet and full of strength 
Our human spirits are, 

Baptized into the sanctities 
Of suffering and of prayer! 

‘Supernal wisdom, love divine, 
Breathed through the lips which said, 

“ Oh, blessed are the souls that mourn— 
They shall be comforted !” 





A BOUNTIFUL EYE. 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


A xnow ence of the structure and functions of 
the eye has been prescribed as a cure for Atheism. 
1 am not certain that the prescription would prove 
generally efficacious among the fools who say in 

their hearts “there is no God.” ‘But certainly 
the evidences of skill and wisdom are so apparent 
in the mechanism of the human eye, as to make 
manifest the stupid depravity of those who fail to 
see that a divine hand wasemployed in its creation. 
Nor is the human eye more curious or beautiful 
than the organs of vision of many of the lower 
erders of animals. The investigations of the 
anatomist, especially when aided in his studies by 
the microscope, make us acquainted with a world 
ef wonderful facts. Crabs have their eyes “placed 
at the extremity of shelly foot-stalks, which are 
themselves on moveable hinges, capable of being 
‘projected at pleasure, moved in different directions, 
and packed away, when not in active use, in certain 
grooves hollowed out expressly for them in the 
front margin of the shell.” The garden snail 
earries his eyes at the extremity of a pair of horns. 
Most persons suppose the scallop to be blind, but 
it has eyes by the score, and every one of them 
bright 2s an emerald, and beautifully set. A single 
dragon-fly, according to the computation of natural- 





i | the water, and come up out of the water. 
; motion seems to be that ponds and pools of ' 
- are to be relied upon.as 4 chief instrumentality for 


| from himself.” 





His 
of water 


saving the world. © 


Another ‘still is & Céngtegationalist, and he is 


, sure that things never will go right until all good 


people reverence the Pilgrim Fathers, and have 
faith in town-meetings, and in the New England 
‘Primer. He religiously believes that Massachu- 
. setts is the heart and center of the universe, ani 
that civil and religious liberty weuld be lost to the 
world if the Congregational form of church-gov- 
ernment should fall into desuetude, or be su- 
perseded by the Episcopal or Presbyterian. 

A Methodist bigot is as bad as the worst of the 
class. No kind of piety is worth much in his estima- 
tion, unless it leads to high-sounding professions of 
religious enjoyment. He has no patience with any 
Christian who is troubled with doubts as to his 
acceptance with God. People who never attend 
class-meeting may reach heaven, but he is fully 

. persuaded that they will only be saved as by fire. 
I have not time to speak of Presbyterian and 
Quaker bigots, of those who are. intensely bigoted 
in favor of liberal Or progressive Christianity, or 
of such as are blindly and obstinately prejudiced 
against church-organizations of every kind. The 
man with a cold, illiberal eye is cursed with a 
bitter and grievous curse. But he that hath a 
bountiful eye is blessed. To him it is given to 
look kindly upon his fellow-men, and to see some- 
thing of good inall. The language ef his heart is, 
“Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” If he cannot agree with all 
the friends of the Savior with regard to the mint, 
anise, and cumin, he can heartily join them in 
singing 

‘‘ Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all,” 

But the man with a bountiful eye is beneficent. 

He is generous in action as well as in word and 
feeling. ‘ He giveth of his bread to the poor.” A 
bountiful eye and a liberal hand go together. Such 
an eye and hand do not always command a full 
purse, but “if there be first a willing mind, it is ac- 
cepted according to that a man hath, and not 
according to that he hath not.” The widow of 
Sarepta had only a handful of meal and a little oil, 
but she had a hand “ open as day for meiting char- 
ity, and enjoyed the luxury of doing good.” The 
poor widow mentioned in the Gospel had for all 
her living only two mites, yet she so used these as 
to secure for herself a richer blessing than was pro- 
nounced on any of the rich men who cast their 
munificent gifts into the treasury of the Lord. If 
it be only a cup of cold water that is given for 
humanity’s sake, and in the name of Christ, 
it in no wise loses its reward. “Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor ; the Lord will de- 
liver him in time of trouble.” We are to make 
ourselves acquainted with the circumstances 
of the poor, to sympathize with them in their suffer- 
ings, and make sacrifices to relieve them. Blessed 
is the man who does this. “He that ia these 
things seeketh Christ, is acceptable to God and 
approved of men.” Jt is more blessed to give than 
to receive. The man who gives liberally and 
without grudging, follows the example of the 
Savior, and imitates God. And the blessedness 
that springs from the exercise of benevolence is 
pure and permanent. © ‘* The good man is satis‘ied 

No depth of affliction could de- 
prive Job of the satisfaction he felt in referring to 
the past and saying, “I delivered the poor that 

-cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to 





ists, has more than twenty thousand eyes, and 
splendid ones they are. The spider has fewer 
eyes—generally not more than eaght in number— 
but they are perfect in form, finely set, and 
almost as brilliant as diamonds. The eye of 
the eel is protected by a tough transparent cover- 
ing that enables him to thrust his head through 
sand and mud without at all impairing his 
vision. The fish-hawk has eyes that are both tel- 
escopic and microscopic, to fit him for the life he 
leads. Animalcule toe minute to be seen by the 
human eye, are found, when examined by a mag- | 
nifying glass, to have well-defined and useful ' 
organs of vision. Solomon seems to have made 
the eye a study, and frequently refers to it in his | 
writings. He warns us against eating the bread of | 
him that hath an evil eye—that is, of the covet- 
eus hypocrite who grudges his guests the entertain- 
ment to which he has invited them. In the East, | 
the words of Solomon would receive a more literal | 
application ; for to this day there are whole na- 
tions that have full faith in the malignant potency | 
of an evil eye. Thomson tells us that the Syrians | 
stand in such dread of this blight that they resort | 
to countless charms to ward it off. If you only 
Jook at a beautiful child, you must repeat the name 
ef the Prophet of God, or of the Virgin, with a 
prayer for protection. If you extol the beauty of a 
horse, you must immediately spit on it; and the 
same is sometimes done to a child, though most 
persons are content to blow in its face and pro- 
nounceacharm. Bright and striking figures are 
made on fig-trees to draw attention from the fruit, 
lest it should be blasted by a too steadfast look. 
We read also of haughty and lofty eyes, of eyes 
that are wanton, of the eyes of a fool that are in 
the ends of the earth, and of the eyes of the spouse 
in Canticles which are like the “ fish- pools in Hesh- 
low, by the gate of Bath-rabbim.” 

But I do not propose a chapter on eyes in general : 
our present interest is with the bountiful eye, upon 
which God’s Word pronounces a benedietion—“ He 
that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed.” What 
are the characteristics of such an eye, and how may 
it be known ? 

It is a gracious and liberal eye. 
leoks with kindliness and charity upon his 
fellow-men. He is patient toward all, and has 
eompession on the ignorant, and on them that are 
outofthe way. Genuine Christianity is catholic 
and generous in spirit; but many who wear its 
livery dishonor their profession by their narrow- 
mess and bigotry. Even the disciples of our Savior 
were slow to learn that. The end of the command- 
ment is charity out of a pure heart. One of these dis- 
ciples once said, “ Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name ; and we forbade him because he 
followeth not with us.” John expected to be com- 
mended for this attempt to hinder a good work that 
‘was being performed in an irregular and unofficial 
manner. But Jesus said, “ Forbid himnot; for he 
that is not against us is for us.” This reproof, 
pointed as it was, did not cure the disciples of a 
fault to which human nature is ever prone. On 
another occasion, the Savior on his way to Jerusa- 
jem passed through a village of Samaria. The 
inhabitants of the place hated the Jews, and re- 
fused to receive or entertain the Savior. The 
disciples were indignant at such treatment of their 
Master, and felt that it ought to be punished on the 
spot. They were in the same region of country 
where the prophet once called fire from heaven to 
consume his enemies. And James and John said, 
“Lord, wilt theu that we command fire to come 
down from heaven and consume them, even as 
Elijah did ?” How were they chagrined and 
humbled when he turned and rebuked them, and 
said, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.” How often we fail to discern our own spirit! 
What we call zeal for the Lord is often a mixture 
ef prideand envy. Our righteous indignation needs 
to be restrained with a résolute purpose, or it 
quickly degenerates into malice and revenge. 

“Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.” 

Ht is not possible that a narrow-minded, purblind 
bigot should be happy. The atmosphere in which 
he lives kills the charities that soothe and bless 
the soul. The men who are not of his sect, or who 
refuse to pronounce the shibboleth of his party, are 
despised for their ignorance, or turned over to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. Unfortunately for 
the world, these squint-eyed bigots are found in 
every denomination of Christians. One is an 
Hpiseopalian, and his soul is vexed from day to 
day that men professing godliness attach no im- 
portance to the doctrine of apostolic succession ; 
and feel with regard to the gown and surplice as 
the old lady did who told her rector that she did 
not care whether he were his shirt under his coat 
or over it, se long ‘as he preached a pure gospel. 

Anotiier is a Baptist, and it is the grief of his life 
that so many Christians neglec! te go down into 





Its owner 


help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me; and [ caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor, 
and the cause which I knew not I searched out.” 
It followed from this that when the ear heard him, 
it blessed him—that men waited for him as for the 
rain, and opened their mouth wide as for the latter 
rain. The saintly and gifted Herbert, generally 
known as “ holy George Herbert,” was once on his 
way to Salisbury to join a musical party, when he 
saw “a r man with a poorer horse that was 
fallen under his load. They were both in distress, 
and needed present help, which Mr. Herbert per- 
ceiving, put off his canonical coat, and helped the 
poor man to unload, and after to load his horse 
The poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed 
the poor man ; and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh both himself and 
hishorse. Thus he leftthe poor man ; and on coming 
to his musical friends at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. George Herbert, which used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that company so soiled 
and discomposed. But he told them the occasion ; 
and when one of the company told him he had dis- 
paraged himself by so dirty an employment, his 
answer was, that the thought of what he had done 
would prove music to him at midnight ; and that the 
omission of it would have upbraided and made dis- 
cord in his conscience whenever he should pass by 
that place ; for if I be bound to pray for all that be 
in distress, am sure that J am bound to practice 
what I pray for; and let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life without comfort- 
ing a sad soul, or showing mercy; and I praise 
God for this occasion.” Blessed is the man that 
hath a bountiful eye. To him the midnight as 
well as the morning chimes ring out melodiously. 
He finds vineyards in the wilderness, and springs 
of water in the desert. From envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, good Lord deliver us !" 


* O brother man ! fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there.” 








A LESSON. 


Lire begets life. Action is the parent of action. 
Smile, and the child smiles in return. Frown, 
and the little fair brows of childhood return the 
monstrous appearance. The smile, the frown, are 
seeds. Once planted, and they spring up a thou- 
sandfold. : 

The above thought was vividly impressed upon 
my mind one day last summer while passing from 
one village to another. For as I neared a house 
situated some distance from either village, there 
came through the open door these words: “ Stop 
your nowse, or I will break your neck for you!” 
Judging from the cries of the child, it could have 
seen no more than four or five summers. And 
yet at this tender age, its childish wants are met 
with such a response—and from its mother! Its 
mother? No! the child has no mother. Such a 
being is but a chance protector, to furnish little else 
besides food and clothes for the body. 

I know this woman. She may be Christian in 
name. The child may at times have the Bible 
read to it, and be taught to clasp its white hands 
in prayer, saying, “Our Father who art in heaven,” 
but one such sentence as the above does more to 
make it an outcast in this wide world than hours 
of religious trating a respectable member of 
society. 

The complaint is often made by parents that 
their children are peevish and fretful, and impa- 
tient at restraint. Itistrue. They areso. But 
in the majority of cases the lesson has been given 
by the daily life of these same parents. They be- 
hold but the ripened fruits of seed by themselves 
sown. “Spirit,” says Carlyle, “grows by myste- 
rious contact of spirit.” This is true. Spirit, evil 
or good, will make itself felt. As the teacher, s0 
will be the taught—mainly. The strong, stern 
reason of the one may be seen in the other. The 
vacillation of the one emasculates the other. And 
the parent is a teacher of mightiest power. The 
child is the image of such parent. The child has 
caught from the same not only the lineaments of 
love, but of wrath, and through life shall influence 
therewith whomsoever he comes in contact with. 

There is then an abundant need of better exem- 
plars. When the seniors of society are right, there 
need be no fear as to the children. 


Boston. %..F: C. 


A NEW STAR. 


Stars shine brightest in the night, when the 
background is darkest. I know a family from 
whom the bright stars of the household (five in 
number) were taken down, one after another, and 
folded up out of sight. The darkness in that 
family could be felt. There was mo star in the 
heavens to gild even one spot of that dark back- 
ground. Father and mother could only weep and 
look up. They were really bereaved; but it was 
sty, 9 Mite wale. At length a ct eal 

and lo! the heavens were 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


ulation came up from all parts of the land, accom- 
panied with many an earnest prayer, that God will 
0 preserve this bright and besutifal star, thet it 
may lighten and bless the world. How dark and 
dreary is a household without a little child! Who 
can fancy the interests that cluster around this 
dear one, save the father and the mother, whose 
hearts had been pierced through and through, until 
there was none left to love. 

Let no one say that parental affection is too 
strong—that cannot be ; only let it be subordinate 
to the love we bear to him who gives us our little 
ones. 

Who can say that lines of communication may 
not already have been establishéd between the 
spirits of the five little sisters in -glory and this 
little frail mortal, whose earthly career has but 
recently commenced ? Wasnuevrn. 





A CHAPLAIN AT WORK IN AN ARMY 
HOSPITAL. 


WHAT HE SEES AND HEARS, 


CampENn street, Battimorg, Sept. 15, 1862. 
To Tue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I send some things that I have seen and known 
during three months’ experience as chaplain of an 
army hospital. a 
‘The questions that are often asked, Of what use 
are chaplains in a hospital ? what are their duties? 
hew much time is devoted to the work? could not 
the same labor be performed by volunteer ser- 
vants ? will all be answered by the simple state- 
ment of facts. Whether the office be efficiently 
filled, or whether its duties be truly interpreted, 
depends, of course, upon the individual; but one 
thing is certain, that never was there a sphere of 
greater usefulness and more varied opportunity 
than that of the army or hospital chaplain. There 
have been inefficient, lazy, and unworthy chap- 
lains during this war, as there have been generals 
and officers incompetent to command, but Jet not 
the whole corps be judged by a few or by many; 
let each be known by his fruits. 

Here I have a parish of sick, and wounded, and 
convalescent men, gathered from all nations and 
states, and comprising all the different forms of 
religious belief. Young men of eighteen and old 
men of sixty, and those of every intermediate age, 
are here. Some are religious and some are irre- 
ligious. Seme have reached the highest places of 
respectability and trust, and others are poor and 
ignorant. 

Here, as elsewhere, pearls are cast before swine, 
and good seed falls upon stony ground. 

Among the six hundred, I have found only three 
who could not read or write. 

I am furnished with what is indispensable to the 
usefulness of every chaplain—g room, in a central 
and convenient part of the building, which is my 
headquarters. In the middle of it stands a large 
round table, with writing materials, not only for 
myself, but for others. Paper and enyelops and 
postage-stamps are in great demand. Nosooner do 
I enter my room in the morning than | am followed 
by men having various questions and wants to be 
supplied. This one wishes me to write to the 
captain of his company for his descriptive list, 
without which he cannot receive his pay, and 
which, by a recent law, he cannot apply for him- 
self. That one wants me to write to his wife, or 
mother, or father, orfriend. Others want to write 
themselves at my table. 

Against one side of the room stands a book-case, 
the contents of which are constantly going from 
ward toward. There is a variety of taste here to 
comprehend every description of book or maga- 
zine, from Wild Woods Stories and Sea Adventures 
to The Atlantic Monthly and Blackwood, and 
works on Geology and Chemistry. <A most prose- 
like looking man astonishes you with the demand 
for poetry, and those who would be thought by 
outward appearance to be quite illiterate, surprise 
you with their familiarity with books and authors. 
The generosity of my friends in New England 
has supplied me some new books, but,to my aston- 
ishment, these have already been heard of by 
many of the men, and the criticisms that are often 
passed upon them are clever, instructive, and 
amusing. Anthony Trollope is discussed by 2# 
bright German, commended here and set down 
there. The “Golden Hour” finds admirers, the 
“ Pearl of Orr’s Island” is relished by appreciative 
minds, while one man, who is a lover of piratical 
and murderous tales, said that he liked something 
more vomantic than that! This charming book, 
by the way, found one reader from Maine who 
was familiar with the scenery and the actors, and 
he said “he would lay a wager that some of those 
folks lived, and he knew them!” What will Mrs. 
Stowe say to that? 

Against the opposite wall stand shelves filled 

with things sent me by the same New England 
friends—clothing of all sorts, articles of toilet use, 
wines, preserves, jellies, and delicacies of every 
description. These are distributed as they are 
most wanted, by my own hands, or by the matron 
and nurses. Beside this, my room is the retreat 
sometimes of the mothers and wives who come to 
watch over their sick and wounded. Twice Ihave 
had the funeral service here, in private, with only 
kindred mourners. The first instance was the 
funeral of Dr. Charles E. Halsey, assistant surgeon 
of the 40th (Mozart) Regiment of New York Volun- 
teers, who died ai this hospital on the 30th of July 
of typhoid fever contracted upon the Peninsula. 
This man excited a great interest at once in all 
who atiended him, for we felt that he had come 
here todie. There was a gentleness, refinement, 
and sweetness in his whole aspect and manner, 
and we were not surprised to learn that he had 
acted bravely, and had stood at his post when 
friends besought*him to seek rest. A widowed 
sister, who was deeply acquainted with sorrow, 
and a faithful nurse, were his constant attendants ; 
and the whole air of his sick-room was that of 
tenderest love and deepest pain at the thought of 
parting. Day by day the body hecame weaker, 
and only brief moments of consciousness came to 
his mind, until the spirit went out. A little group 
of sympathizing friends came to my room, and the 
sister, sitting alone by the cherished body, touched 
our hearts by her silent grief, as we prayed to- 
gether. I have just read an extract from a letter 
to his sister, written before the expected battle at 
Yorktown, in which he thus bravely reveals the 
nobility of his heart: “If the path to glory leads 
us to the grave, let us die at our post, and never 
flinch while duty calls, though the leaden hail fall 
thick and fast.” No wonder that she loved and 
clung to such a brother. 

The other instance was that of Capt. Samua J. 
Thompson of Woburn, Mass., whose wife came te 
spend, unexpectedly, the lastdays with him. Listen- 
ing to the call of his country, he left behind him a 
flourishing business, a large family of children, 
and a beautiful home, all for the sake of principle. 
“What will become of our army if we all 
stay at home who can make good excuses ?” he 
said. “This is the cause that I have been sus- 
taining with my voice and my vote, and now I 
will give my life for it.” And he did give it, 
cheerfully and heroically. He was wounded in 
battle, and soon after brought te this hospital, 
where his leg was amputated, but that could not 
save his life, and he died without a murmur. 

In recording these inscidents of hospital life, I 
speak thus of individuals, because the chief interest 
of such a place will center in certain men and their 
experiences. But there are also i here 
of that sacred and confidential nature that could be 
revealed only through the vail of impersonality. I 
will mention some of them at another time. 


U. S. Army Generat Hesprrat, . 





An Op Man’s Letrer.—The following letter 


to The Independent will commend itself to all 
thoughtful readers : 


stwuggio, te east be hans teeta 
couse, but we axe sore’ Weigle Cinget to 


trust im our superior numbers and ‘resources. A 
careful study of God’s dealings with Israel and 
contemporary nations, and the declarations of the 
Old ‘Testament Scriptures, will show us that we 












unless we are just as a nation, and our ways please 
the Lord. We cannot have better ground for trust 
in God and hope in his protecting power than 
ancient Israel, his chosen people. Im all their 
conflicts with hostile nations, they triumphed when | 
their ways pleased the Lord, but when they failed | 
in this by transgressing the condition of their na- 
tional covenant, they were often conquered by 
idolatrous nations whom God abhorred. 

“In the dark and troubled night that enshrouds 
our country, we are invited to the study of the Old 
Testament to learn the conditions of the divine 
protection and favor, to know if there is some re- 

ntance to be practiced or some work of benevo- 

ence or justice to be done for the salvation of our 

country. The twelve tribes of Israel, to whom 
God made solemn promises of protection, were 
rent by violence into two nations, and were not 
afterwards reunited. A similar disruption may 
happen to us unless we understand what God 
would have us do to propitiate his protection, and 
do it. 

“Your correspondent is old, and would invite 
his younger brethren of the clergy and laity to 
study this matter. Ex-pastor.” 








Selections. 


THE PEACEFUL WAITING. 


A LittLe longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall violets bloom for thee and sweet birds sing, 
Ané@ the lime branches, where soft winds are blowing, 
Shall murmur the sweet promise of the spring. 





A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Thou shalt behold the quiet of the morn, 
While tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
The tenderness of twilight shall be thine, 
The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
To fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful to thee, 

And the cold morn shall Jook through the blue silence, 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Life shall be thine—life with its power to will, 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to conquer, 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 


A little longer still—patience, beloved ! 
A little longer still, ere Heaven unroll 

The glory and the brightness, and the wonder, 
Eternal and divine, that wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal, 
(Not this our shadowy life,) will be thine own, 
And thou shalt stand where winged archangels 
worship, 
And trembling bow before the great white throne. 


A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight, 

Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat for ever with a love divine, 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No mortal knows and lives, shall then be thine. 


A little longer yet, and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear ; 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs thee ; 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here ? 





SERMON OF AN EJECTED MINISTER. 


(Tux following are fragments of a farewell sermon preached 
August 17, 1662, by Rev. Richard Adams, one of the two thousand 
Ejected Ministers whom the Act of Uniformity deprived of their 
pulpits.—Eps, INDEPENDENT. ] 


The text is Phil. iv. 9. ‘ Those things which ye 
have both learned, and received, and heard, and 
seen in me, do, and the God of peace shall be with 
ou. 

What the particular reason of my choice of this 
Scripture this day is, if you compare my present 
station with the intent of the Apostle in these words, 
you will easily understand. These words of the 
Apostle, being part of the close of his epistle to the 
Philippians, are his valediction or farewell to them. 
It is not unknown to you that I must now be parted 
from you; and I have pitched upon this Scripture 
to be the close of my twenty years’ ministry 
among you. 

God hath sent me among you to be a builder, and 
I have chosen this text to be a hammer to fasten 
and drive home those nails of instruction and con- 
solation which I have been so long endeavoring to 
enter into you. 

God hath sent me among you as a fisherman, and 
I have chosen these words to be as the closing of 
the net. Behold! once more the net is spread, and 
I am now making my last draught; and oh, that it 
may have the same good speed as Peter’s last had 
—Lukev.6. It would then pay the charges though 
the net break. 

God hath sent me among you as an husbandman 
to plow and to sow, and I am now come to cover 
what hath been sown. What is my aim in preach- 
ing, let it be yours in hearing. Oh that both 
preacher and hearers might heartily join in this 
desire. This once more, God speed the plow ! 

Aiter explaining, enlarging on, and applying the 
text in a very powerful way, this servant of God, 
in conclusion, speaks of his deprival in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The most glorious morning hath its evening ; the 
hour is come wherein the sun is setting upon not a 
few of the prophets ; the shadows of the evening 
are stretched forth upon us; our day draws, our 
work seems to be atanend. Our pulpits and our 
places must know us no more. 

It is not a light thing for me, brethren, to be laid 
aside from the work, and cast out of the vineyard 
of the Lord, and it must be something of weight 
that must support under so severe a doom. 

I know there are net a few that will add 
to the affliction of the afflicted, by telling the world 
*tis their own fault, they might prevent it if they 
would; whether this be so or no, God knoweth, and 
let the Lord be judge. Blessed be God whatever 
be, this is not laid to our charge.as the reason of 
our seclusion, either insufficiency or scandal. 

You are not ignorant what things there are im- 
posed on us as the condition of our continuing our 
ministration; which, how lawful and expedient 
soever they seem in the judgment of many, yet have 
the most specious arguments that plead for them 
left me utterly dissatisfied in my conscience about 
them. 

I must profess, before God, angels, and men, that 
my non-submission is not from any disloyalty to 
authority, nor from pride, humor, or any factious 
disposition or design; but because I dare not con- 
tradict my light, nor do anything concerning which 
my heart tells me the Lord says, do it not. 

After all my most impartial inquiries, after all 
my seeking counsel from the Lord, after all my 
considering and consulting with men of all persua- 
sions about these matters, I find myself so far short 
of satisfaction that | am plainly put to this choice, 
to part with my ministry or my conscience. I dare 
not lie before God and the world ; nor come and 
tell you I approve,I allow,I heartily consent to 
what I neither do nor can ; but must choose rather 
that my ministry be sealed up with my sufferings, 
than lengthened out by a Jie. Through the grace 
of God, though men do, yet my heart shall not re- 
proach me while I live. But, however, though I 
must no longer act as a minister, I shall, through 
the grace of God, endeavor peaceably and patiently 
to suffer as a Christian. 

I should, to testify my obedience to authority, 
have become all things to all men to the uttermost 
that I could, with any clearness of heart; but since 
matters stand so that I must lose my plaee or my 
peace, I cheerfully suffer myself to be thrust off the 
stage. 

And now welcome the cross of Christ, welcome 





» 1am sensible of many weaknesses and 


» With 
Pray,— 
1. That God weuld make our silence speak, and 
preach the same holy doctrine that we have preach- 


your 
ren 
us. 








fering state the harder to be borne; help me by: 


3. That, according to our earnest expectation 
and our as always, 20 now also, Christ may 
be ified in us, whether it be by life or by death. 

And thus, brethren, I bid you all fareweil ! 


A GENUINE PURITAN COLONY. 


In the years 1779-80, three families of Cape 

Cod went down into what is now Litchfield, Me., 
and settled, two brothers, Smith, with their wives, 
and their sister, with her husband. They were 
people who feared God. Far away in the wilder- 
ness with only two families beside themselves, 
they instituted Sabbath worship. They sustained 
it alone for many years. Occasionally a preacher 
came among them. 
Not till thirty years had gone, did a home mis- 
sionary labor continuousty among them. In 1811, 
thirty-two years after their settlement, a Congre- 
gational church was organized. It contained 
eleven members; five of them were the two 
brothers, their wives, and their sister ; six of them 
were the children of these brothers and sisters. 
This church last year celebrated its semi-centen- 
ary. The whole number who have joined it is 
186; 88 were from these three families! Five of 
its deacons have been from these families. It is 
supposed that ten at least of the descendants have 
entered or are preparing to enter the ministry. 
This little company would have their academy, a 
real Puritan instinct. They have promoted tem- 
perance, good morals, and “every good word and 
work.” Not one of the 600 descendants of these 
three families is known to have been of degraded 
moral character ; it is believed tha: there is not a 
drunkard or a tippler among them all. Let little 
eompanies of Christians, in the small and new 
hamlets of California, learn much to quicken and 
encourage them: let parents especially believe, 
what hundreds of such Puritan histories mey teach 
them, that it is well with the families that are 
faithful to God: let them doubt not that there is a 
substantial basis for baptizing their children into 
the same faith with themselves. The above facts 
will be found more at length in The Congrega- 
tional Quarterly for July, a periodical which no 
intelligent Congregationalist should live without. 








DROWNING A SQUIRREL. 


A BIT OF ADVICE FOR BOYS. 

Wuen I was about six years old, one morning, 
going to school, a ground squirrel ran into its hole 
before me. I thought, tow I will have fine fun. 
As there was a stream of water just at hand, I 
thought I would pour water into the hole till it 
would be full, and when the little fellow put up 
his head, I was going to kill him. I got a trough 
from behind a sugar maple, and was soon pouring 
the water in on the poor squirre’. I could hear it 
struggling to get up, and said, “Oh, my little 
fellow, I’H soon have you now.” Just then, I 
heard a voice behind me, “ Well, my boy, what 
have you got in there?” [| turned and saw a good 
old man, with long white locks, who had seen sixty 
winters. “Why,” said I, “I havea ground squirrel 
in here, and am going to drown him out.” 

“ When I was a litile boy,” said he, “ more than 
fifty years ago, I was engaged one day just as you 
are, drowning a equirrel ; and ap old man like me 
came along, and said to me, ‘ You are a little boy ; 
now, if you were down in a narrow hole like that, 
and I should come along and pour water down on 
you te drown you, would you think I was deing as 
I'd be done by? God made that little squirrel, 
and life is as sweet to it, as it is to you; and why 
will you torture to death an innocent little creature 
that God has made?’” Said he, “I have never 
forgotien that, and never shali; I have never killed 
any harmless creature for fun since; and now, my 
dear boy, I want you to remember this while you 
live, and when tempted to kill another poor little 
innocent animal or bird, think ef this; and mind, 
God don’t allow us to kill his pretty little creature 
for fun.” 

More than forty years have passed since, and I 
never forget what the good man said, nor have I 
killed the least animal for fun since. Now, you 
see, it is ninety years since this advice was first 
given, and it has not lost its influence yet. 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 


CxEar and cool, clear and cool, 
By laughing ae dreaming poo) ; 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 
By shining shingle and foaming weir. 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings ; 
Undefiled, for the undefiled, 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 





Dank and foul, dank and fou). 
By the smoke-grimed town in its murky cowl; 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 
By wharf and sewer and slimy bank ; 
Darker and darker, the further I go. 
Be ser and baser, the richer I grow ; 
Who dare sport with the sin defiled ? 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child! 


Strong and free, strong and free. 
The flood- gates are open away to the sea ; 
Free and strong, free and strong. 
Cleansing my stream as I hurry aiong 
To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide, that wait me afar. 
As I lose myself in the infinite main 
As a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 
Undefiled, for the undefiled, 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child! 
—Charles Kingsley. 





MEN OF LETTERS IN AMERICA. 


Rey. Dr. Henry, in his essay on the “ Intellec- 
tual Spirit of the Nation,” says: “ . . . . In 
this country above all others on the globe, men of 
science and letters have no place, no position in the 
social system. ‘The respect paid to wealth and 
public office engrosses all the respect that in other 
countries is awarded to high letters. The multi- 
tude in this country, so far from favoring and hon- 
oring high learning and science, is rather prone to 
ruspect and dislike it. It feareth that genius 
savoreth of aristocracy! Besides, the muititude 
calleth itself 2 practical man. It asketh, What is 
the use? It seeketh no use but that which leads 
to money or the material ends of life. It hath no 
opinion of having dreamers and drones in society. 
It believeth, indeed, in railroads ; it thinketh weil 
of steam, and owneth that the new art of bleaching 
by chlorine is a prodigious improvement ; but it 
laughs at the profound researches into the laws of 
nature out of which those very inventions grew ; 
and with still greater scorn it laughe at the vota- 
ries of the more spiritual forms of truth and beauty, 
fem have no application to the palpable uses of 
life. 





A QUEER SERMON. 


Tre following quotation from a well-known ser- 
mon by J. Burgess, entitled, “ Beelzebub Driving 
and Drowning his Hogs,” is given in The Eclectic 
Magazine: 

In these words the devil verified three old Eng- 
lish proverbs, which, as’ they centain the general 
drift of my text, shall also contain the substance of 
this ensuing discourse. 

1. The devil will play at « small game rather 
than at no game at all. “All the devils besought 
him, saying, send us into the swine.” 

2. They run fast whom the devil drives. ““When 
the unclean spirits entered inte the swine,” ’tis 
said, “the whole herd ran violently.” 

3. The devil brings his pigs to a fine market. 
“Behold the whole herd ran down « steep place 
and were choked.” 


CHRIST'S REFERENCES TO NATURE. 





fluttering wings over the ston of the 
Galilean lake, and drew a i r the frivol- 
ous and fickle in all ages from the of the 





viéwed 2s made for man ; her illuminated lettering 
he used to impress upon the lessons of divine 
Wisdom ; the lilies of the were to be consid- 
ered, in their monitions ity, in their lessons 
of trust in God, in their yet most expressive 
satire on regal and apparel. 

All this a state of perfect mental health, 
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settled calm of power and peace, a still and placid 

elevation of soul, infinitely beyond reack of any 
cloud or any wind by which the clearness of the 
intellectual eye might be dimmed or its calmness 
fluttered.— Peter Bayne. 


PREACHING. 


WHY IT FAILS OF EFFECT. 

InsTEaD of coming right out in the strength of 
God, with the naked sword of the Spirit, to do bat- 
tle with sin and error, it is too common for the 
preachers of our day to study to be ingenious, 
original, eloquent; to make literary sermons, pop- 
ular sermons, as one says. To this end, instead of 
confining itself within its proper commission, that 
of delivering God’s message in God's way, it ranges 
abroad over creation to find novel and strange sub- 
jects ; and then it seeks to handle them in a new 
and original way, decking them out in tropes and 
figures, and all fine things ; just suited to make the 
whole exhibition elegant and popular, it may be, 
but utterly ineffective and powerless as to all spir- 
itual impressions. Preaching, it seems to me, 
often fails of its effect, because it does not aim at 
effect. It stops in itself, or is satisfied with doing 
its task, with making a sermon and delivering it, 
without aiming so to construct, to point and push 
it home, as to make it felt by the hearer. It is not 
enough addressed to man as man, to man in his 
everyday walks and wants, as related to God and 
eternity. It has not enough of the lawyerlike 
element in it, which, having stated its case to the 
jury, bends all its energies to get it. It is too ab- 
stract, too much in the ferm of an essay or disser- 
tation, stopping with the proof, but not applying 
what has been proved. This is like preparing a 
medicine without administering it, or like planting 
a battery and fixing the guns,and then spiking 
them, lest by letting them off they should do exe- 
cution in the ranks of the enemy.—Dr. Hawes. 


THE LITTLE GIRL ON THE CANNON. 


I Trust you will not deem me wanting in respeet 
for yourself or your high position, if I say frankly 
that you seem to trust too much to diplomatic and 
selfish politicians, and far too little to the heart of 
the people. You do them wrong, irreparable 
wrong, by stifling their generous instincts, and 
putting an extinguisher on every scintillation of 
moral enthusiasm. Are you not aware that moral 
enthusiasm is the mightiest of all forces? It is 
the fire which produces the steam of energy and 
courage, and the motion of all the long train of 
crowded cars depends on its oxpansive power. In 
the name of our suffering country, for the sake of a 
world that needs enfranchisement, I beseech you 
not to check the popular enthusiasm for freedom! 
Would that you could realize what a mighty power 
there is in the heart of a free people! No proela- 
mations, no speeches, have stirred it to its depths 
as did the heroic and kindly Gen. Banks, when he 
gave the weary little slave-girl a ride upon his 
cannon. | hail the omen of that suffering little 
one, riding to freedom on the cannon of the United 
States. It is impossible to estimate the benign, 
far-reaching influences of such an action. They 
cannot be arranged in statistics, and will therefore 
be neglected by political economists. They cannot 
be bought up for electioneering purposes, and 
therefore men called statesmen attach no import- 
ance tothem. But they will’run through all the 
patterns of our future, though history will be un- 
able to trace to their origin in the web those golden 
threads that here glow in the heart of a flower, and 
there light up the eye of abird. Gen. Banks was 
not aware of the magnetism in that simple act of 
humanity. It owed its magnetic power to the fact 
that 











“ What within is good and true, 
He saw it with his heart.” 


And so it awakened a responsive thrill in other 
kindly generous hearts, who all remembered the 
words, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of 
these, ye did it unto me.” Such potency was there 
in it, that it proved an Ithuriel’s spear to disguised 


forms of selfishness and treason. When it touched 
the toads, they started up devils.—Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child to President Lincoln. 





THE SCOTCH DR. LAWSON. 


Dr. Lawson’s most troublesome infirmity was 
“ absence of mind,” which was constantly leading 
him into comical perplexities. Some of the in- 
stances are laughable. 

He had been sent on one occasion by his father 
to Goldie’s mill, about a mile from Hallmyre, with 
a sack of grain, to be ground into meal for the 
family, as was thencustomary. Thesack waslaid 
upon a horse, which George was instructed to lead 
by a halter. He proceeded along the road, never 
doubting that the animal was following him, but 
all the while poring over the pages of a beok, or 
. pursuing some train of thought. The horse, how- 
ever, had contrived to free himself from the halter, 
and George arrived at the mill without either horse 
or sack, to the astonishment of the worthy miller, 
who predicted that much good could never come of 
a youth so thoughtless alike of man or beast. The 
horse was found quietly grazing by the wayside, 
not far from his father’s house. 

Here are still others : 

One very rainy day, as Dr. Lawson was trudging 
along a road, a friend, whose door he was passing, 
saw the plight in which he was, and shored an 
umbrella into his hand. As he went along, the 
rain still falling, a person met him who noticed that 
the unbrella was buttened up in his great coat. 
we that the umbrella had given way, he 
said, 

* Doctor, I am sorry that your umbrella has not 
served you in this heavy rain.” 

“Oh,” replied he, “I have a good umbrella, but I 
have concealed it here, lest it get wetted by the 
shower.” 

Mrs. Lawson and he were oace returning from a 
sacrament in the country. As was the custom 
then, they rode upon the same horse—she on a pad 
behind him. At her request, he made a detour, 
that she might call on a friend. Having slipped off 
the horse, Mrs. Lawson went and made her call, he 
promising to wait upon her return. She was not 
long gone when the horse quietly walked away, 
and soon reached Selkirk. “Here,” called the 
Doctor to the servant, “come and help your mis- 
tress off.” The servant looked surprised, and told 
him that Mrs. Lawson was not upon the horse. 
He immediately rode back and took up his wife, 
who was making the best of her way homeward. 

Once the servant rushed into the study, crying 
out that “the house was on fire.” 

“Go tell your mistress,” said he; “I have no 
charge of household matters.” 





“I Am.”—God doth not say, I am their light, 
their guide, their strength, their tower, but only I 
Am. He sets, as it were, his hand to a blank, that 
his people may write under what they please that 
is good forthem. Asif he should say, Are they 
weak? I am strength. Are they poor? I am 
riches. Are they in trouble? I amcomfort. Are 
they sick? Lamhealth. Aretheydying? Iam 
life. Have they nothing? [amall things. [am 
wisdom and yrs. I am justice and mercy. I 
am grace and goodness. I am glory, beauty, heli- 
ness, eminency, supereminency, perfection, all- 
sufficiency, eternity. Jehovah. I Am. Whatso- 
ever is amiable in itself, or desirable unto them, 
thatI am. Whatsover is pure and rs ek 
ever is great or pleasant—whatsoever is a or 
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Horrign Miscellany. 
Mazriacs ov an Arzican Paincess.—A child sup- 
posed to be an African chieftain’s daughter was pre- 
sented, when about the age of five years, to the late 
Frederick Forbes, R.N., who officially visited the 
of Dahomey with a view to aid the suppression 
of the slave-trade in the interior of Africa’ Of her 
own history she has only a confused idea. Her 
parents were decapitated ; her brothers and sisters, 
she knows not what their fate mighthave been. She 
was baptized, according to the rites of the Protestant 
church, Sarah Forbes Bonetta, Her Most Gracious 
Majesty has provided the means of completing the 
education of Miss Sarah Forbes Bonetta, whose 
knowledge and aecomplishments make her an orna- 
ment for any society, and prove most ewe gore f 
that the African mind is capable of the highest inte 
lectual attafnments. She was married la‘ely at the 
parish church, Brighton. Her Majesty has taken a 
great interest in her marriage, and given it her full 
sanction. At thesame time she has, besides presents 
from the royal family, herself provided the whole of 
the outfit, etc. Mr. James Davis, the bridegroom, 
was originally a slave, taken by one of our cruisers, 
and educated in the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society at Sierra Leone, and showing himself to 
possess great talents, and capable of protiting by edu- 
cation, was, with the sanction of the Admiralty, 
placed in an official capacity upon one of Her Majes- 
ty’s ships, under the care of Captain Coote, R.N., 
and proved himself so useful and willing, so as to gain 
the good wishes and opinions of both officers and men. 
He afterwards commenced trading on his own 





- account, and is now a prosperous and influential 


meichant at Lagos, employing upward of 100 of his 
fellow-eountrymen, and trying to improve their moral 
and intellectual status. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Bishop of Sierra Leone and Rev. H. 
Venn ; and Mrs. Thompson most kindly lent the gar- 
den at Westhill Lodge for the wedding breakfast. 
There was a large wedding party, including about 
twenty Africans. The bride was attended by sixteen 
bridesu.aids, of whom four were ladies of color. Of 
her personal qualities we may say she is one of the 
prettiest colored lacies we ever beheld. (Chere is a 
distinct absence of that abruptness in the features so 
eften seen in the females of the African race, which 
gives them an air of ferocity. She has an eye expres- 
sive of tenderness and beaming with intelligence, 
whilst her whole deportment is ladylike in the 
extreme. Captain Forbes, R.N., fatner of the late 
Captain Forbes, who brought Miss Bonetta to Eng- 
land, gave away the bride. Afier the breakfast the 
happy pair left for London, and it is said they intend 
starting shortly for Sierra Leone.—Brighton Gazette. 


Tae Mipnicur Mission.—Upwards of two years 
hiave passed since this movement for the reclamation 
ef the most wretched and degraded outcasts of our 
streets was instituted by Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
Mr. Brock, and others. We quote in another part of 
eur impression of to-day an article from The Times, 
in which the Midnight Mission is pronounced a great 
success. The correct application of the term will 
not be questioned by those who know the stern difli- 
culty ef doing good, and the value of even a com- 
paratively few rescued from the paths of vice and 
Misery, and restored to comfort, to peace, and the 
respect of themselves and of mankind. The very 
first attempts made were attended with the rescue of 
more than a hundred tallen women in London, and 
the work has continued to bear good fruit from the 
first day of the attempt until now. Besides, the ex- 
ample of the metropolis was followed in the provinces, 
and uniformly with excellent result. On the whole, 
it cannot be doubted that thousands of our unhappy 
sisters have by this instrumentality been rescued from 
a carrer which is, all things cunsidered, the most 
horiible and heart-rending upon earth. The noble 
men who set the movement afoot have had their 
reward. Their wakeful, indefatigable, inventive 
philanthropy has not been thrown away. They have 
seen bosoms. tremble under the word of Christian 
‘kindness in which all the wells of affection seemed 
éried up. They have witnessed the power ofa human 
love, uuselfish and pure, distilled like dew upon the 
dry and weary heart, tv awake the consciousness of 
a love divine, and to suggest to the wanderer the 
thought of return to the house of a heavenly Father. 
This experience, we are well assured, is to them the 
best of ull rewards, and we cannot doubt that it will 
-encou!age them to persevere in their labors. 

Tke causes of what is called par excellence the 
Social Evil have been mich investigated of late years, 
and society is at this moment in possession of more 
ample knowledge on the subject than was ever 
previously possessed. 

One powerful cause, doubtless, is the superabund- 
ance of female labor in the market, The writer of 
the article to which we nagy - oe mentions that 
the last census proves 1,406,.0 women between the 
ages ef 20 and 40 to be in this country unmarried. 
This cause is to be counteracted by the promotion of 
female emigration, and by admitting women to various 
forms of employment for which they are well quali- 
fied, and from which they are at present excluded.— 
Weekiy Review. 


Tur Hanitations or Cruguty —Charleston and 
Beautcrt have recently become household words to 
newsparer readers. These towns of South Carolina 
should stand highest on the rolls of infamy. They 
embody and express all that is most detestable in 
pride. selfishness, and cruelty. In no place has Eag- 
dand suffered such indignity, or human nature been 
more outraged, than at Charleston. 

Glancing recently at a book of travels, published 
by a Swedish traveler twenty-six years since, we 
found a graphic account of a slave auction, followed 
by the following interesting sketch : 

“*The steam-boat stopped at a smalltown called Beaufort, to 
land and take on board passengers. Among the number I observed 
a middle-aged man, accompanied by a young negro woman, bet- 

ster dressed than any I had Istely seen. Her companion was one 
of those despicable beings who traflic in human flesh. He had 
just before bought the unfortunate female from a planter, who, 
from some caprice or other, had sold her, although brought up in 
his own family, and a favorite with all its members oa account of 
her honesty and remarkably handsome countenance. Before she 
left the shore, she bade oppressed with grief, a tender farewell 
to her fellow-slaves ; and when at length she embraced her hus- 
band for the last time, she lost all power and fell sen:eless in the 
arms of her unfeeling master, who kept incessantl+ repeating his 
orders to goon boara. With the utmost exertion she was able to 
obey the command, and scarcely had she reached the deck before 
the steam-boat started. Leaning against the side of the boat, she 
fixed her large black eyes on the home which was gradually dis- 
appearing before her, and waved her handkerchief as long as she 
could see her unhappy husband and the group of friends whom 
she left behind. Presently her native place disappeared alto- 
gether, but she remained immovable, in the same attitade. Even 
on Our arrival at Savannah, I observed her eyes fixed on the 
quarter where Beaufort was situated. Her countenance bore the 
stamp of perfect resignation, and it was only when her eyes hap- 
pened to meet those of her new master that her uneasiness be- 
came visible. .Accustomed to suffer and submit to sacrifices, this 
unhappy creature was probably no stranger to such trials and 
heart-rending scenes.” 

Here is a picture of slavery! Nearly thirty years 
have passed away since it was sketched. Who can 
compuie the misery and crime of this character, 
which have been rife in these dark places of cruelty 
in the time which has passed between Then and 
Now? The late Mr. G. P. R. James, the most pro- 
lific of novelists, was British Consul at Charleston ; 
about four years since, two British subjects were 
arrested and imprisoned on account of their color. 
Mr. James had to ‘submit to the most humiliating en- 
treaties, and to pay money out of his pocket, in order 
to obtain the surrender of these, our fellow-subjects, 
from the hands of men whose institutions are nothing 
but organized piracy, and who are at heart pirates. 
There is also an authenticated case of a British sub- 
ject having been kidnapped and sold by men of Char- 
leston. Since then an English captain has suffered 
the atrocious outrage of being tarred and feathered 
and half killed, because he had permitted his colored 
steward to sit down to dinner with him! ; 

No notice was taken of these gross Southern out- 
rages by our Government, or by any member of Par- 
liament ; and The Times, true to its base and bloody 
ee siavery instincts, gave a consenting silence. 

ut now, like a loud-voiced bully as it is, it lifts its 
head and lies, and clamors for a war to establish this 
slave-power ; aad that, too, on the pretext that the 
United States Government has attempted to close 
Charleston harbor. Why does not The Times make 
loud lament over “more tolerable” Sodom and Go- 
morrah ?—English Paper. 


Tue War as Seen ny a Evrorean Orricer.—Our 
readers will remember that some time since, when 
Col. Lecomte, a Swiss officer who had been attached 
to General McClellan’s staff, returned to Europe, it 
was said that he left from dissatisfaction—a report 
which he promptly denied in a note which The Lon- 
don Times refused to print. Col. Lecomte has lately 
read before an Officers’ Association at Berne a report 
on the war now going on here, and of this report the 
Paris Sticle gives an analysis, of which the following 
translation is given in Galignani's Messenger of 
August 26: 4 

“ Three princi ‘ . Lecomte, the 
United States ; the: Suthers vane ah tale itself comin. 

stocratic ; 
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with tbe least possible injury to their masters. At the beginning 
of the Sruee bet the South and the North the latter hed no 
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rial, bat play an important part in tactical movements, marches 
reconnoi*sances, ete. Two officers Gen. McCle' staff one 
day put a locomotive in requlition, and in a few hours brought 
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converted into hotels for the occasion. 
the public by these joint speculations is plain enough, 
but it may be doubted whether, after the first rush of 


fat dividends. 
eessfully carry on a retail trade. Managers are apt 
to be.too libera! in the prices they give for fowl and 


written, therein. 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 
We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 


exactly the same as a commune wishing to separate from the 
, a family from a commune, or an individual from a family ” 


The Siecle, after pointing $o the fact that the asso- 
ciation unanimously voted that M. Lecomte’s 
should be printed, terminates its notice of it in these 
terms: 

** We have felt bound to ceil attention to this 


report—in 
lace, because of the legitimate authority f this ms inien 
Tn military questions ; and, secondly -- eh 


the first 


, because on his return from 


ress him to be thor- 
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ougb)y convinced of the inutility of the efforts which were made 


e North, and also of the injustice of its cause.” 


Horris 1x Lonpon.—One lasting effect of this 
Exhibition year will be to give London a number of 
much wanted, well-built, well-furnished hotels. As 
it is. the Grosvenor Hotel. at the Victoria Station ; 
the Palace Hotel, opposite Bu 

Westminster Hotel 
Brighten Station Hotel, all opened this year, are all 
full throughout the twenty-four hours, being all of 
vest dimensions, and three of them built by joint-stock 
companies, encouraged by the success of the Great 
Western Hotel. We have now before the public joint- 
stock schemes for a hoteb ip, the Strand, a hotel at 


ckingham Palace ; the 
» Close to the Abbey; and the 


Charing cross Station, a hotel in Langham- 
e, besides a score of mansions that have been 
The gain to 


Exhibition year, the shareholders will make very 
t is seldom that a company can suc- 


, wine, beer, and brandy, when the profit is for 
shareholders. The Crystal Palace, in its early 


days, fed the public, and fed them exceedingly well ; 
but after doing an enormous business, found that the 
more fed, the more the company lost. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


ny old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 


tion, (Ee and at that time only, .43) may send us 


number of new names, not on our books during 


the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 


One Doar for each of said new names—the 


amount to be deducted from the remittance made 


Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 


renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. 


No person is pefmitted, under this offer, to 
the paper at the end of the year, and renew 


his subscription in the name of another party. 
In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 


the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
Our subscribers have no idea of 


us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 


which we are happy to say is now nearly Turez 
Times as LARGE AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WREKLY 


igious NewsPAPERIN THE WorLD. An hour of 


an evening devoted te this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subsoription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desiré? 


Add 


Tess 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pus.isner, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y 
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WHAT 
WHAT CHARACTERS ARE 
Those of Hume, Rousseau, Paine, Shelley, aud others of the 


QUACKENBOS’ 


This new Grammar, 
in its arrangement, remarkably clear in its rules and definitions, 
comprehensive enough for advanced classes, and sufficiently 


____ NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


Who RECOMMENDS “ ATHEOS ?” 


TAYLER LEWIS. LL.D., Professor of Languages a‘ Union 
College. 


. HICKOEK, acting President of same institution. 
. ROBINSON, Profe3sor of Theology at Rochester Semi- 


nary. 


. WEBSTER, President of N. Y. Free Academy. 
. PEASE, late President of Burlington University. 
. TYNG, Rector of St. George’s Church, 

and other distinguished men. 





WHO SHOULD PURCHASE “ ATHEOS?” 


ery Student, to aid in arriving at the truth. 

ery Instructor, to aid in forming the youthful mind. 
ery Inquirer after truth. 

ery Person whose mind is shaken by doubt. 

ery Father should place a copy in the hands of his son. 





ERRORS ARE HANDLED AND 
DELINEATED IN ATHEOS? 


ro Infidel School. 


AT ARE THE CONTENTS OF ATHEOS ? 


The Child Bard. The Reformer. 

The Revolutionist. The Tribunal. 

The Politician. The Philosopher. 
Appendix—The Death-bed, etc., etc. 





ATHEOS ; 
Or, THE TRAGEDIES OF UNBELITIEF. 


Published by SHELDON & ©O., 
Cor, Broadway and Worth st., N. Y. 
ce $1, pested free to any direction. 


@ 





Jy UST PUBLISHED, 


THE SCHOOL-BOOK OF THE SEASON ! 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 





(12mo, 2&8 pages, 63 cts.,) is inductive 


le in style for the young. It is no reproduction of old sys- 


tems, but an original work, innovating where innovation was 
necessary to produce a philosophical system, 


In fine, it is all 


could be desired in a School Grammar. Specimen copies 


wailed post-paid to teachers and school-committees on receipt of 
33 certs. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
No, 443 Broadway, N. Y. 
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cent 


(CCOMMENCE WITH THE VOLUME! 
THE NEW 


YORK MUS‘CAL PIONEER! 


commence its Eighth Volume Ist October, 1862. Published 


monthly. Price 50 cents per annum, 
Clubs of FIVE and upwards only 40 cents each. 


d Send one 
postage stamp for specimen copy, and learn what great 


inducements are offered as PREMIUMS TO CLUBS, 


¥. J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
, Beekman street, New York. 
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The Board or VE PER CENT. (5) 


fice, No. 62 Wall ao 
thelr branch oes, PHILANDER 
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SECURITY KIFE INSURANCE 
AND 





Case CAPIvaL............ seotesh ini ,satebhaet $110,000. 


EIGHTY PER CENT., 
Or four-fifths of the profits, will be returned tothe Policy-Holders 
every third year. One-half the premium can be paid in notes if 
desired by the insured. Prospectus, with rates and information, 
can be had at the office. 

ROBERT L. CASE, Presipenr. 

EO. R. WETMORE, Vics-Presivent. 
AAC H. ALLEN, Szcrerary. 
STEPHEN Woop, it _" 
WM. HENRY CHURCH, M.D., Medical Examiners. 
At the Office daily from 1 to 3 P.m. 


DP !VIDEN D NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 102 BROADWAY. 
eR inccccccscccceesces Sesemeantadl « $500,000 00 
Asexts, July 1, 1862...............--. .--+- 1,116,674 75 
i disctesnircipee ene ota + . 22,651 40 


The Directors of this Company have this day declared a Dividend 


FORTY PER CENT. TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 


— the premiums earned during the year ending Ist instant, on 
all policies entitling the holder to participate im the profits of the 
Company’s business, and scrip will be issued on the 15th August 
to Policy-Holders for the amounts to which they are respeo- 
tively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT. IN- 
TERES© will be payable upon the outstanding scrip issued by 
the Company. 

The semi-annual Cash Dividend of SIX PER CENT. will be 
paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives, on and 
after Monday, 14th instant. 

New York, July 10, 18¢2. 


This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 
favorable terms. 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. Lamport, Secretary. 
Craus Prox, Assistant Secretary. 





SECURITY 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 





NEW YORK. . 

Cash Capital.......... Soeccedsbes dodectccsssocesees $500,000 00 
Gurplus August 1, 100B........2. ccccccccccccceccce $159,015 83 
SD a AP TERAS ISA $659,015 83 
I oss dcavcccccccesscssccscscesccsoods eens None 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Deaters Reogivg 75 Per Cent. or Net Prorirs. 





The SECURITY also insures against loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS. 
Losses promptly adjusted and psid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS, W. BIRDSALL. Vice-President. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 


AkcTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY, 
No. 18 Wat. Srpzsr. 
Organized 1853. 
Ie Si ws iwoeges sc eseuesernenssssnsesataees $250,000 
FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE 
JPALL THBIR BRANCHES. 





Directors. 
Henry Grinnell, Caleb Barstow, 
Edmund Penfoid, Hanson K. Corning, 
Ogden Haggerty, Thos. Monahan, 
Charles Easton, Lothrop L. Sturges, 
Wm. R. Fosdick, Geo. F. Thomas, 
Henry Thayer, Ben. F. Wardwell, 
Louis Lorut, A. R. Frothingham, 
Thos, F. Youngs, Samuel L. Mitchill, 
Joshua L. Pope, Rufus R. Graves, 
Henry Davis, Henry K. 
Stephen Cambreleng, Samuel G. Glidden, 
Albert Ward, J. Milton Smith, 
Thomas Scott, Abm. R. Van Nest, 
Wm. A. Sale, Lawrence Turnure, 


Theo. Polhemus, Jr., 
Wm. E. Shepherd. 


J, MILTON SMITH, President. 
Vincznt Triyov, Secretary. 
| ST 


TRAVEL. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD.—FOR ALBA- 
NY and TROY, CONNECTING WITH TRAINS NORTH 
and WEsT. Trains leaye— 
From Chambers st. 
Express, 7 and 11 a.M., and 3: 
15 and 5 p.m. 
Troy and Albany, (with sleep- 
ing car,) 10:15 P.M. 
Poughkeepsie train, at 1 and 6: 
30 P.M, 1:25 and 6:55 P.M. 
Tivoli, 7:30 a.m. 7:55 / 
FishkiH train, 5:30 p.m. 
Peekskill train, 9:30 a.m and 4: 
25 p.M. 
Sing Sing train, 3:30 P.M. 
Tarrytown, 6 A.M. 
Yonkers train, 4 v.M. 


Elisha E. Morgan, 
Henry G, Eilshemius, 














From Thirtieth st. 
7:25, 11:25 a.M., and 3:40 and 5: 
25 P.M, 


10:40 p.m, (Sundays included.) 





4.25 pM. 
a A.F, SMITH, Superintendent, _ 
E RIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave as follows: 

6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
at Elmira, and proceeds the next morning. 

7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

9.00 a.m., MILK, daiiy, for Otisville. 

12.15 P.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis. 

4.00 p.m., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 

5.00 p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday 
runs through te Buffale, but does not run to Dunkirk. 

7.00 .u., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CHAS. MINOT, Gen. Sup’t. 











—. —--- 





FURNACES, STOVES, ETC. 





T 


A 


CIRCULATION OVER 

When sent by mail, Turge DottaRts pez Year ; three months 
for $1; six months, $2. The postage within this State is only 
Szventr-Eiaar Cents A YEAR—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 


HE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 
ONE CENT PER COP f—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 
Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 


55,000 COPIES. 


D’ye read Taz Sun ?—That one-cent shect 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise ?—Just try the light 

Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


WEEKLY EDITION 


of Taz New Ycrx Sun is issued every Tuesday, at Two CENTS PBR 
cory, $1 per 100, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, | year........ 78 cts. | Taree copies, 1 year. ....: $2 
" 16 . 3 


months..... $1 00 | Five copies, 


E = Specimen copies, gratis. Discount of 20 per cent. from 
Single rate, on each copy over five. 

{>> Postage within New York State, onLY THIRTREN CENTS A 
YEAR—out of the State, TtwENTY-sIX CENTS. 

Adress all letters to 


MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
. Cor. Fulton and Nassau sts,, N. Y. 








mysterious and 
and Digestion. 


Two WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 
Sent by Mail. : 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. ~ 


Ist. DR. 8S. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe 
male Complaints, etc. 
Health. 360 pages, 21 engravings. 

2d. DR. S. S. FITCH’S NE 

lexy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc.. with many. valuavle Medical 
rescriptions for these Diseases. 168 pages,6 engravings. Price 
50 cents. 
State, County, and Post-Ofiice. 


On the Mode and Rules for Preserving 
Price 59 cents. 
WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 


&@ Say which book you will have, giving Name, 
Adidrese, 
DR. 8S. S. FITCH, No. 714 Broadway, New York. 





THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 


AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early poled decline of Childhood and Youth, just 
STONE, 


ublished by DR. sician to the Trey L' d 
Traiente Institute. fo fovea 
A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous De 


bility. 
, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; the 
hidden causes for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition, 


Keg Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
dress 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
Soe Disease of Chaignch Threst, and Langs, Mo. 06 Fisth stzest, 




















MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE ©0., 


NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation......2...2...+..-.+«-$1,900,000 
Dividends te Policy: Holders. ..... ~...24.-.. cscs ceseee 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


©. Y. Waxrzs, Secretary. 
J. L, Harexr, Assist. Sec’y. 
Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
‘office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities, ag 


340,000 
660,000 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
8. N. Srasnans, Actuary, 


UNION STEAM AND WATER 
HEATING COMPANY, 


For Warming and Ventilating Public Buildings, Private Resi- 
dences, Schools, Greenhouses, etc., etc., with 
GOLD’S IMPROVED PATENT UNION HEATER. 

Superior to all others for the following reasons: 

1. THE ATMOSPHERE, WHEN WARMED, IS NOT IN- 
JURED. 

This is a consideration of vital importance as regards health. 

If the atmosphere is more healthful when warmed by one ap- 
paratus than by another, it is an imperative reason why that ap- 
paratus should be preferred. 

Steam in this heater. at any pressure, is different in its results 
from the same pretsure used in any other mode of warming by 
steam, because the exterior of this apparatus is heated less in- 
tensely by the same pressure of steam than is the exterior of any 
other steam-heating apparatus. ! 

It stands unrivaled; for it is intense heat that destroys the 
healthful condition of the atmosphere, whether it be done by 
steam heat or by the hot-air furnace 

2. THIS APPARATUS IS MORE EFFECTIVE AS A HEATER 
THAN ANY OTHER, because the current of air passing through 
it is so subdivided that aL. the air is thoroughly warmed. 

3. ITIS MORE COMPACT THAN ANY OTHER APPARA- 
TUS. The superior steam-generating property of the boiler, and 
the superior heat-imparting construction of the radiating por- 
tions, reduce the bulk to the lowest limits. 

4. THIS APPARATUS IS MORE DURABLE THAN ANY 
OTHER. Tho material of which it is composed will not oxidize 
as readily as other materials used for the purpose. 

5. IT TAKES CARE OF ITSELF, requires leas fuel, and its 
original cost is less than any other steam-heating apparatus, 

All parts of this app are’situated in the basement, and 
fresh, warm air carried to the apartments by fiaes. 

Asuperior system of ventilation is introduced into all build- 
ings warmed with this apparatus. 

Circulars and full information can be obtained at the principal 


office of the Company. 
: No. 634 BROADWAY, New York. 


Az WARMING APPARATUS. 


1862, P A NEW ARTICLE, 1862 


Having completed a superior New Style of Patterns, we are 
prepared to furnish at low rates, wholesale or retail, 


SIMONDS’ PATENT FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 
Simonds’ Patent Portable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 
Ventilators, etc., in every variety. 

FURNACES put up in the best manner and warranted to give 
satisfaction. 
Exclusive sale given to dealers out of the city. 
CULVER, SIMONDS & CO., 
No. 52 Cliff street, New York. 


HAFBRISON’S 











EUROPEAN KITCHENBRS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 


MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & @@Q., 





1 Fil KMD. B 


Rornton's IMPROVED 


NDE 


Nts 7 


SELF-CLEARING, SELF-PACKING, GAS-TIGHTY, 
VENTILATING 


BRICK FURNACE. 
Five Sizes, 


PATENTED AUGUST 23, 1884. 


Adapted to all Classes of Public'and Private Buildings. 


——— 


This Furnace has been thoro 
nearly all parts of the United States, and is 


Five Sizes, just Completed. 
This Furnace has more attractive improvements than any Heat- 
er ever offered to the public, me ; 

It has a magazine that holds from one to three days’ supply of 
coal, according to the amount of heat required ; and once ing 
of the fire will suffice for the entire winter. 

In aa Mt per pes where but Fae heat Lowy in moderate 
weather—fa {eae is most likely to go out every 
day. or to burn 80 freely as to give more heat than is wanted; but 
ip this Furnace the fire is so completely under control. that it 
makes no difference what the weather is, the heat can be increased 
or decreased at will. 
In other Furnaces, the heat is most intense in the center of the 
coal or fire pot, end the consequence is a great waste of coal in the 
formation of clinkers, which choke and extingutsh the fire ; but 
in this Furnace process of combustion is reversed - the coal 
consuming the most rapidly on the outside of the burning mass, 
thus preventing waste of fuel and the trouble of removing clinkers 
and building new fires. 
We consider this improvement a great desideratum and an ad- 
vantage never before accomplished to such perfection in a Porta- 
ble Furnace. 
This Heater is one of the most complete and thorough Gas- 
Burners, and being very simple in its construction, is exceedingly 
easy to manage. e have also three sizes of Hall or School 
Stoves, made upon the same principle as the Furnaces, suitable 
for Large Rooms, 
We also have a large stock of Brick Furnaces, Parlor and Fire- 
Place Heaters, Ranges, Mantels, Stoves, Grates, etc. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 

No. 260 Canal street. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 


T. 8. BERRY has zemoven his Piano Rooms to No. 593 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where may be found 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S celebrated Pianos, and other Boston 
and New York Pianos, at great bargains. MELoptons cheap. Goop 
Srconp-Hanp Pranos from $25 te $175. PIANOS AND MELO- 
DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on purchase. 

Piaacs tuned. Pianos Bouear. 




















RAVEN & BACON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND Square 
PIANO-FORTES. 
Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway, N. Y. 

The long experience and the many facilities the proprietors pos- 
sess, enabie them to produce Instruments unsurpassed by any other 
establishment. 

Their personal attention is given to the construction, improve- 
ment, and introduction of all essential changes that may be re- 
quired to make a perfect Piano-Forte. Purchasers are invited te 
call and examine. Favorable terms will be offered to those want- 
ing to purchase on credit. 7 
UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS’ STOCK 

COMPANY, 
No, 86 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 

All the stockholders being superior practical Piano-makers, 
this Company are able to offer first-class Overstrung Pianos at 
greatly reduced prices, Every Instrument guaranteed for five 
years. * 
= 1 5 —NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 

Rosewood cases, iron frames, and ap for 
$150 ; do. with moldings, $160 ; do. with carved legs and inlaid 
name-board, $175, $185, and $200 ; do. with Pearl keys, $225and 
$250; new 6% octave, $140. The above pianos are war- 
ranted, and are the greatest bargains that can be found in the 
city. Please call and see them. Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40, 
$50, $75, and $100. New Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodeons to let at and up- 
ward permonth. Rent allowedif purchased. Monthly payments 
received for the same. Foreign Sheet Music at 2 cents per page. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 481 Broadway. 


THE BEST INSTRUMENT FOR CHURCHES, 

Sabbath and Public Schools, and Parlors, TAYLOR & 
FARLEY’S NEW HARMONIUYM, having a volume of tone equal 
to Three Melodeons. Prices from $80 to $125. Hlustrated circu- 
lars, giving a full description of this desirable instrument, also of 
our Organ Harmoniums and Melodeons, sent free to any address 
on application. TAYLOR & FARLEY. Worcester, Mass. 


EDUCATION. ve 


‘WINCHESTER INSTITUTE. 


The 19th term of this well-established Boardiog-School for Boys 
will commence on the first Wednesday of November next Cir- 
culers sept on application. IRA PETTISONE, A.M., 

Winchester Center, Conn., Sept. 16. Principal. 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMEN IN PARIS. 

Americans traveling to Frarce will be glad to know there is 
there a long-established Protestant School for Boys, the actual 
Director of which, Mr. Gaufres, is a thorough scholar, a minister 
of the Gospel, and belongs to the old Huguenot stock in that coun- 
try Out of the comforts and moral infiuence of family life, boys 
of all ages will find there special facilities for a perfect acquisition 
of the French language and all other branches of study. 

Highest references. 

Apply to M. GAUFRES, Institution Duplessis-Mornay, No.8 
Rue Puteaux, Batignolles, Paris, or to Prorrsson E. FEZANDIE, 
No, 10 Union square, New York. 

THE MT. VERNON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Mr.and Mrs W C, RICHARDS of Providence, R. I., beg leave 
to announce (o their friends and to the public, their intention of 
assuming in september next, fm connection with Rev. R. W. 
CUSHMAN, PD D.,—one of its former Principais for several 
years,—the charge and direction of that well-known Institution 
in Boston, 

THE MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Three cempetent and experienced assistant teachers are en- 
gaged to reside with the family, into which a very limited num- 
ber of young ladies will be received as boarding pupils, 

The best professional talent of the city will be provided for 
instruction in the departments of Modern Languages, Music, and 
the arts ; and the course of education will be comprehensive and 
thorough. 

The Fall Session, of thirteen weeks’ duration, will begin on 
the 22d day of September. 

Applications for admission of either day or boarding pupils 
may be made by letter to Rev. W. C. Richards. No. 6 Allston st , 
Boston, or to Kev. R. W. Cushman, D.D., south Reading, Mass., 
from either of whom Circulars exhibiting all the details of the 
economy of the Schoc] may be obtained. 

Mr. Kichards may be conferred with at the School, No.6 
Allston street 

Boston, Sept 10, 1862. 



























GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG | 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For en the 


address 
NELSON. 





Wareroom No. 107 FULTON STREET, near Nassau, N. Y. 
__ Ea LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER. 





J. & REITHER’S 


2 admitted to be un- 
—— Spay ors , simplicity, and all those qualities 80 CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 
The made in this 3 ing of Yu.eon N. 
a. ana ; Bll So self-clearing of av., con, Nave sramer, 
its favor. Another important feature is thoemalh anatber af joints ints, 4 
their ton, and the manner of their construction. Thesejoints | (W.B.—Late Manufacturer tor over Fourteen Years for Tf. 
oder eadings geo tat at Deere ay ence 
: 7 ome tocrack; andare | at this Establishment, the oldest in the manufac- 
Leer a toy cclinre: 1” the market. It is alse very low, and used tor over Siteon youu boty bo Ouad tober the inom est. 
This Furnace is well adapted to the use of Bituminous Coal, lections of Rich Cabinet and U; Goods, of the newest and 
and has been succesafplly introduced at the West the past six years, miso c large Lot of Tambens agen Fhe AP cna 
pp oan : those who have tested their merits in Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Musiin Grainne Minton cee 
aT et N.B.—I would beg leave te return my thanks to my friends for 
BOYNTON’S their former ee 7s om .. con ot 
PORTABLE CALORIFIC FURNACE, | Sepang mers oe ee? i. REITER? 





$100,000 WORTH OF 


SUPERIOR CABINET FURNITURE 


at 


‘JOHN MEEKS & SON, 


Nos. 333 and 385 FOURTH STREZT, 


Northwest corner of Broadway, 


Will sell the whole of their superb stock of Cabinet Furniture at 
cost, to reduce stock, which is made of the very best, well-season- 
ed, and selected material, by the best workmen in the country, 
Stores, Halls. etc. in their owa work-shop, under the supervision of the firm, whose 
reputation for excellence of manufacture has been established for 


seventy years. 





GEE W: A. HAYWARD. : 





thousand dollars (: ater of 
city of New York, authorized b of the Laws of 1068, 
amended 


avd as 





THE MOVEMENT CURE IN EVERY 


Chronic Disease. Explains the principles and processes of this. 
more of medical treatment, and shows how health may be regained, 
without drugs. Address, inclosing 15 cents, 

GEO, H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
No. 67 West Thirty-cighth street, N. ¥. 


Pes CURED 


WITHOUT MEDICINES OR GINTMENTS. 


The Cocouyo Nut, which grows in certain parts of South Amer- 
ioa and the West Indies, has been long and extensively knewa 
and celebrated in those latitades for its valuable medical proper- 
ties. A pair of them carried in the pocket or about the persog 
effectually cure and prevent piles. 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS. 
A small supply received and for sale by 


HEGEMAN & CO., 
No. 208, 399, $11, and 756 Broadway, and corner Seventeenth st, 
and Fourth avenue, 


A FRIEND IN NEED—TRY IT !—DR. 
SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, the great external 
remedy of the age, prepared from the recipe of Dr. Stephen 
Sweet of Connecticut, the celebrated bone-setter, whose fame ta 
unrivaled by that of any living man. It is a certain and imme- 
diate cure for Rheumatism, Gout, searelg, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, Scalds, Piles, Lumbago, Head 
Toothache, and all Rheumatic and Nervous Diserders, Ex 
Injuries, etc. All sufferers should give it a trial, RI 











DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


At our Warerooms snd Manufactory, 


No. 87 Buwrgy, and 64 Curistre st., New York. 
US Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 
We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture Business, 
at the Old Stand, No. 87 Bowery, where, with our increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled to offer inducements to 
the trade not to be obtained elsewhere. Our Warerooms, No. 87 
Bowery, extending two hundred and forty-two feet through to 
Cinistie street, and six stories in hight, form the most spacious as 
well as the best arranged in the city ; and with the increased fa- 
cilities we possess, are enabled to manufacture at lower rates than 
apy other house in the trade. We would especially invite your 
attention to our stock, consisting in part of 
ROsEWOOD, PARLOR, ANB CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Belaine, and Plush, 
MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT. AND IMITATION FURNI- 
TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Enameled Chamber Furniture, in sets, from $20 to $100. 
Sideboards and Extension Tables constantly on hand, and man- 
ufactured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany 
Bedsteads, new patterns ; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, 
consisting of Patent, Spring, Curled Hair, Moss, Whalebone, and 
Excelsior. 
‘We would also call your attention to our Cane, Wood, and Flag- 
seat Chairs. We shall be able at all times to supply the trade on 
the most reasonable terms, 
WALKEER’S TEST SWING CRADLES. 
We are the sole agents for this city of 
TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 


THE UNION PATENT TOWEL STAND AND CLOTHES- 
DRYER—the Most Convenient Article in Use. 


DRY GOODS. 
BROOK'S RBRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON, 











on Spools of 200 or $00 yards, 
WHITE. 
BLAOK, and 
OOLORED. 
A full assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
BY 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 
Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street. New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STAMMERING. 


PAMPBLETS (new edition) describing BATZS’ APPLIAN- 
CES, the NEW SCIENTIFIC and only known means for the rapid 
and permanert cure of STAMMERING, can be obtained free of 
expense by addressing 

H. C. L. MEARS, 


P.-0, Box, 1,923. No. 82 Broadway, New York. 
J UDSON’S PATENT TRANSPARENT CONE. 


Used on Kerosene Lamps, saves to the consumer one-third of 
his Expense for Light. 

This ia War Times is an item worth saving. 

Another advantage in their use is, they prevent the unpleasant 
oily odor caused by heated brass cones. 

A third and vitally important adyantage is, that they conduct 
no heat to the oil in the lamp, and with them very volatile oils 
may be used with safety. 

Briefly stated, therefore. their advantages are: 

First—A saving of one-third of the cost of the oil. 

Second—The luxury of a clear, pleasant light, free from disa- 
greeable odors. 

Third— Security against accidents from the use of light oils. 
All orders addressed to the proprietors, 
BEERS, JUDSON & BEERS, 
No. 43 John street, New York. 


To ALL WANTING FARMS.—LARGE AND 

thriving Settlement of VineLanp. Rich soil, good crops of 
wheat, corn, peaches, etc., to be seen. Only 30 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Delightful climate. Twenty acres tract at from $15 to 
$20 per acre, payable within four years, Good schools and so- 
ciety. Hundreds are settling. Apply to CHAS. K, LANDIS, 
P.M., Vineland, Cumberland co., New Jersey. Report of Solon 
Robirson and Vineland Rural sent free. 

From Report of Boton Rosrnson, Ag. Ed. Tribune. 

“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level 
position, and suitable condition for pleasant farming, that we 
know of this side of the Western prairies.” 























BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY.— 

The Fall Term of this institution for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls will open on Monday. the 15th inst. The departments 
will be under the care of stillful teachers. The best facilities will 
be furnished those who have completed the ordinary course of the 
schools, and who desire to pursue a more extended course in any 
of the departments of polite learning. 

For Board and Tuition, application can be made at No 88 


Montague street, Brooklyn. 
CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 


ORT EDWARD INSTITUTE.—FOR EIGHT 

years the best sustained Boarding Seminary in the state, 

$26 will prepay board, washing, fuel, room, and common English 

branches from Sept, }6 to close of fall term, Nov. 27. 225 students 

now in attendance. A Graduate’s Course for Ladies. A superior 

Commercial Cotiege. Winter term of 14 weeks begins Dec. 4, 
Address Rev. JOSEPH E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


G OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. Located at Bridge port, Conn. 
Term of 22 weeks commences Tuesday, Oct. 28. 
‘Rev. G. B. DAY, M.A., Principal. 
HE SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, G. BAR- 
rington, Mass , a very select Boarding-School for Twenty 
Boys, opens its next session the Ist of 0 r. Parents are in- 
vited either to visit the Inetitute, or ask circulars, or an inter- 
view with the Principal, during September, at their own homes. 
. JAMES SEDGWICE, M.A., Principal. 


THE MISSES GREEN WILL REOPEN THEIR 
School for Young Ladies on Thursday, Sept. 18, at Ne. 1 
Fifth avenue, first door from Washington square, 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE.—AN ENGLISH 
and French Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 
Nos, 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, will reopen on Thurs 
day, Sept. 18. For full information see Circular. The Principal 
will be at home on and after Sept. 1. In the meantime letters to 
his addrees in the city will receive — attention. 

D.C. VAN NORMAN, Principal. 


Boev’s BOABDING-SCHOOL. No. 163 MAIN 
street, Orange, N. J. E. W. BECK WITH. 
PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS,L.L, . 
A. CRITTENDEN, A.M., Principat. 
The Eighteenth Annual Session will commence on the lth o 




















commodious h is believed to be better suited to its 
purpose than that of any other college in the —its he 


Homes of chemical and philosophical 
cal 
Taz OnsgrvaTorr is provided with a good equatorially- 
hromatic 


monnted te having a six-inch ac 
facilities are offered fer vocal and instrumental music, 
drawing, painting, etc. 
Young ladies from abroad will find accommodations and 


Institute building. 
For Circulars, apply to A. Crittenden or Prof. D. @. Eaton. _ 
APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUT 
1d. Mass., commences its Forty-Third Semi-Annual 
session, October 2. 





solid 
ical bealth and 
Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, for Circulars. 








No, 442 BROADWAY. 


pavin W.. Lewis, 
No, 62 Pear. Street, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Particular attention paid to sale of Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, 


etc., eto. 
Consignments solicited, F< aye relative to market or sale of 
property here replied to. advances made when required, 
and prompt account, sales, and remittances assured. 


REFERS TO 
R. H. Lowry, Esq., Cashier Bank of the Republic; or A. E. 
Orr, Esq., of Messrs, David Daws & Co., New York. 


@OMES & BROWN, 


SOLICITORS OF 


PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, and other claims against 
the Government. 
Orrices: No. 2 Park place, N. Y., and No. 476 Seventh street, 


Washington, D. C. 
D. E. SOMES, LUCIAN BROWN, 
Washington, D. C. New York City. 

We invite those having, or about to have, claims of the above 
description, to a consultation with us, believing that our suptrior 
facili for avoiding delay, and moderate charges, will be much 
to the claimant’s in*+rest. 

All instructions sent by mail. Call or send for Circular oon- 
taining information and references. 


UPERIOR DWARF PEAR-TREES AT WAR 

Prices. Exclusively of leading market varieties Carefully 

. Price for No, 1, in 

quantities of 500, 20c. each ; 1,000, 18c.; 2,000, 6c. ; 3,000, 159. ; 

4,000, 4c. ; 5,000, 13c.; 6,000, 12c. ; 8,000, Llc.; 10,000, 10c. 
For No 2, 

1; and for No. 3, 50 per cent. less than No.l. A general assort- 

ment of desirable nursery stock at eorresponding prices, includ- 
ing a fine stock of desirable Grapes. 

alworth, Wayne co., N. Y. 








T. G. HOMANS, os 





SAFES. SAFES. 
THE CRISIS 

In Iron Safes is now ving satisfied that a 

radical change in the construction of Iron was absolutely 





ME®WIN & BRAY, 


FIRE-ARMS AND. AMMUNITION 
OF ALL KINDS. 
B -LOADING RIFLES, 
Ete., ete. 


efOscaid SU RAIRAE TE See 


No. 262 BROADWAY, New York. 
—_—— 





SON & CO., Proprietors, Norwich, Conn. MORGAN & ALLEM, 
_Goods packed and shipped to ail parts of the world. Agents, No. 46 Cli’ street, New York. 
F UBNITURE ! FURNITURE!! (GRAYS CELEBRATED HAIR 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY RESTORATIVE. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 
$1.000. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Wil! cauge hair to grow on bald heads ; will restore gray of 
diseased hair to i 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR, 
Will prevent the hair from falling off, and promote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache ; will give to the 
hair a clean, glossy appearance, and is a cer- 
tain cure for all diseases of the head. 
Price 75 cents ; three bottles for $2, 
It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 
U. S. Mansaar’s Orricz, New Yorx, Nov. 6, 1861. 
WM. GRAY, Esq. 
Dear S1z : Two months ago my head was almost entirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared I should lose all. I commenced using your Hair 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair falling off and 
soon restored the colog; and after using two bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure im 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative,and you mag 
also refer any doubting person to me. 
ROBERT MURRAY, U. 3S. Marshal, 
Southern District, New York, 





Wrst Fanus, Jan. 31, 1868. 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 


Dsax Ste: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by typhoid 
fever— what little there was remaining was fast falling out, £ 
got two bottles of your Restorative and ge commenced 
using it. It far exceeded my expectations. My hair ceased fall- 
ing out at once, and in three weeks it began to come in rapidly, 
and now is much thicker than before my sickness. I consider 
your Hain Restorative an invaluable discovery, and can hi 
recommend it. Yours truly, GEO. H. GOODSEL' 

Pastor of M. B. Church, West Farms, N. ¥. 


For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. GRAY, 
at the Restorative Depot, 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New York 
Also for sale at No. 685 Broadway, and by ail Druggista, 


EMPIRE SPRING. 





The water of the Empire Spring ts bottled with the utmest sare, 
and packed in streng boxes @ for exportation, by the sub- 


ate, 


The Gorks of all genuine Empires Water are 
branded thus: 


“oa” 


Sold at Retail by all Draggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMP{RE SPRING WATER directed te me of 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 183 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
will receive prompt attention. 
sahhed D. A. KNOWL@OR. 





To INVALIDS. 

Physicians in many cases find it necessary to prescribe Ale 
to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop’s celebrated manufag- 
ture put up in pints, three dozen in a case, may be had : 

East Impts PALs.........ccccesceees $4 50 per case, 
XX PAs, FAMILZ.........-sc0esecees 350 =" 
W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No. 69 Liberty st., New York 


ARBNICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
virtues of Arnica in allaying and removing inflammation 
are universally known. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is a combination of these virtues, witk 
other tried and excellent ingredients. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigorates the hair, 
prevents it from falling out—restores it when lost—promotes its 
growth and strength—renders it proof against all diseases. 
ABNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently cures all irritation and 
eruptions ef the scalp, and makes it healthy and fertile. For the 
removal of dandruff it has no equal. Its operations in this partie- 
ular are magical and permanent. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is unequaled as a hair-dressing com- 
pound. It not only cleanses the scalp and invigerates the haix, 
but it renders the latter chasmingly soft and lustrous, Its odor is 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having taken 
especial pains to secure this result. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is the very best preparation for the 
hair ever discovered. ‘Price 25 cents. For sale by all “1? 7 
A. I. MATHEWS, General Agent, No. 16 Cedar st., N. ¥. 


W EDDING CARDS, ETC., NOTE PAPERS, 
for sale, and stamped with Crests and Cypher in Colors and 
Plain, in the latest and most elegant styles, at 
J. EVERDELL’S 
Old Establishment, No. 302 Broadway, corner Duane street. 
Samples by mail. 
96 


[RVIN G SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 

Warren street. Interest allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. om 
sums from $1 to $500, and 5 per cent. on sums over that amount, 
Open daily from 10 4.m. to 2 P.m., also on Monday, Thursday, and 











Saturday evenings, Fy 4 to 7 pm. N.B. Money to loanom 
bond rs | mortgage. ALTER W. CONKLIN, President ; VAM- 
DERBILT L. BUXTON. Secretary. 





W IG-MAKER AND ARTIST IN HAIR. 
LOUIS BASTET, 


No. 3*5 Broadway, New York, 
Sote Inventor of ILLUSION WIGS and TOUPEES, 
And manufacturer of all kinds of Human Hair Work. 


ABTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, SELPHO'’S 
Patent, the best substitutes for Lost Limbs the world of 
science has ever invented. Address WM. SELPHO, M 

Surgeon to the U. 8. Army and Navy, No, 516 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N. ¥Y. 











B, FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government Hoe- 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 
creased his facilities at the National Studio in Philadelphia, and 


Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 
& CO., on the ground floor. 


MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
"fore poor suai rage bk 


pony om 

and have: been awarded Silver Medals. 
4 A comfortable li may 
making money by using, om ich'tmall outlay. The Press ia 00 
simple s boy of twelve can do common and fancy prii 

ense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $81, No. $1 
rang eit. ond fo 

© GoMGPANY, Mos 13 Water street, Boston. 
AGENTS WANTED. with or without Qapital. 








of Stationary Portable Engines, Boilers, ete., Fiex, 
, T 
5 Tow, Oakum, Machinery = eate, 0 19 Deg 
General supply of and manufacturers’ 





BELLS ! BELLS! BELLS! 


STEEL COMPOSITION BELLS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BELL FOR CHURCHES 

Warranted in every aod 7» ~* 12% cents per pound. 

Pamphlet giving prices, sizes, keys, and recommendations, seat 
free of charge. snows °& 

No. 30 Liberty street, Ni Yorks 

BELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

and wamanted. Send for an Lier Ome, 








Ys 
West Troy, New York._ 
66 4 BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 


500 for 28 cents, (specie or coln,) 5 of different 
paren tor bis tod tgs BASE? se ap, oni, Man 


FOR A YOUNG PHYSICIAN, AD- 





- - 





1A ibe Pen Ren Tot 













